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Tc. IMPORTANCE 
OF TEACHING AS 
A PROFESSION 


H* THE horrible thought ever occurred to 

you What if there were no teachers? The 

idea has probably never entered your head for 

it would be incomprehensible in this day and 

age to contemplate a world without the teach- 

ing profession, even though the teaching profession at the moment seems to be 
suffering from diminishing returns. The mere thought of no teachers would cause 
many a parent to feel like ‘folding his tent-like the Arabs.” Despite his seeming 
indifference toward or lack of appreciation of his children’s teachers, in his 
heart of hearts a thoughtful parent cannot estimate what life would be like with- 
out a teacher to share his educational responsibilities. 

More and more does business rely on the teaching profession. The day was 
when a young man in business was suspect if he possessed a college degree, 
but to-day he is at a disadvantage in executive positions if he lacks one. More 
and more does business recognize that job knowledge which was originally left 
to chance and to long experience can be acquired in a much shorter and more 
satisfactory manner through the help of skillful teaching. More and more does 
business expect of its executives the ability to train and to guide the people under 
them. Some businesses even take the trouble to give their junior executives teacher- 
training courses. The person who has had actual teaching experience sometimes 
finds, to his surprise, that his professional background is an asset in a business 
career. 

What would the ministry do without the teaching profession? The ministry does 
not count upon the teaching corps to expound specific creed, but it does rely upon 
this professional group to promote a great core of fundamental belief, regardless 
of religious preference—faith in humanity, appreciation of the good qualities of 
many peoples, confidence in the future of democracy, and zeal for justice. Not all 
teachers further such ideals to the same degree, and few teachers would view 
themselves in the light of ministerial assistants, but what professional group exists, 
of such size and influence, that has a comparable effect upon the ideals of young 
America? 

The importance of teaching as a profession is hardly to be questioned. In a 
world where the solution of problems depends upon a knowledge of facts, an 
understanding of people, an open mind, and the ability to act firmly but objectively, 
we need teachers trained in leadership. Teachers, as a world group, have the 
Opportunity to impart the knowledges, mould the thinking, and develop the 
tolerances which are required to solve some of this world’s difficulties. 

The teaching profession has suffered too much in the past from an inferiority 
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complex. There are many reasons why this has been the case. Just as the Indus- 
trial Revolution of the last century not only improved economic conditions but gave 
greater recognition and dignity to the status of the worker, so should the present 
economic crisis in the teaching profession result in greater social confidence, greater 
dignity, and, we trust, greater remuneration for the teacher. Teachers themselves 
cannot very well preach the gospel that they are the saviours of the world, but they 
can accept their responsibilities with pride and show that with greater education 
comes greater vision and greater chances of world harmony. 

Teaching as a profession is as important to the individual as it is to the world. 
In what better way can the person with a fine mind, an interest in people, and a 
desire for the opportunity to grow within himself and to make some contribu- 
tion to the world around him realize such possibilities than through teaching? 
There are great satisfactions to be gained in many professions, but there are few 
greater satisfactions than that of seeing young minds open, kindle, and develop 
under guidance, one of the true privileges of the teacher. 

The higher the standards of the teaching profession, the greater will be the im- 
portance attached to education, the greater the satisfaction to the individual in 
the profession. But that is not all—the world will be richer. 

FRANCES PENROSE OWEN 





! 


An old Chinese philosopher was asked what was the greatest joy he had found 
in life. 
“A child,” he said, “going down the road singing after asking me the way.” 


Time for Everything 


Take time to work—it is the price of success. 

Take time to think—it is the source of power. 

Take time to play—it is the secret of perpetual youth. 

Take time to read—it is the fountain of wisdom. 

Take time to be friendly—it is the road to happiness. 

Take time to dream—it is hitching your wagon to a star. 

Take time to love and be loved—it is the privilege of the gods. 
Take time to look around—it is too short a day to be selfish. 

Take time to laugh—it is the music of the soul. 


AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
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eo Ad CHALLENGE TO TEACHERS 


T NATURALLY follows that if business is going to hold education responsible 
for turning out products acceptable to business, then business in turn must 

assume a greater degree of interest in education. This premise, I am sure, is 
generally accepted by businessmen and educators alike. Unfortunately for the 
communities throughout the nation, it is the educator who is far more acutely aware 
of this premise than the businessman. 

Day after day, the man in business is striving for ways of increasing production. 
He is eager to work out more efficient systems of distribution. He is harassed by 
troubles peculiar to the system under which he has lived and prospered. His only 
contact with the world of education is when his son complains of the excessive 
homework given him by his teacher or when his daughter gives a sparkling account 
of the school play being rehearsed. 

Obviously, the businessman should take a greater interest in the current prob- 
lems of the education profession. Our post-war economy is predicated’ upon in- 
creased production at high wages. Education must take on the job of preparing 
youth to earn and maintain these high wages. It is here that the lay business people 
must assist so that America will go forward to meet its great destiny of lasting 
prosperity and abundance for all. 

First of all, there must be a common level of understanding between the two 
groups of people. Here both parties are equally at fault in misunderstanding the 
needs, hopes, and activities of the other. There has been too much disposition on 
the part of business people to look upon educators as impractical theorists who 
don’t know the value of a dollar. At the same time, educators quite often look 
upon businessmen as a crowd of individualistic, penny-pinching skinflints who 
have convulsions at the mere mention of increased taxes. Once these misunder- 
standings are brought into the open, discussed, and settled, the business profession 
will go down the line in sincere efforts to be of help to the educators. 

Today, our educational pattern is under sharp scrutiny by both educators and lay- 
men, The businessmen of the country want to help work out the problems. They 
want to work cooperatively with educational leaders in forging an educational system 
that will meet the needs of all Americans, It is the hope of business to help in the 
development of a broad general outline of purposeful public education to meet the 
expanding and changing needs of both the individual and the nation. 

There is a job to be done by both elements of our society in order to effectuate 
this meeting of the minds. Once this task is begun and carried into a successful 
program of cooperation, the American public will gaih simply because the educator 
will be better provided for his primary job of increasing the productive capacities 
of the school-attending individuals. 

With regard to the educator’s role, it should be said at the outset that this ele- 
ment stands to gain the most in the working out of this problem. Businessmen are 
aware of much of the current strife within the teaching profession. They are aware 
particularly of the sporadic teachers’ strikes in several sections of the country. They 
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realize that this common symbol of dissatisfaction means something inherently 
dangerous to their way of living. The businessman, acutely aware of wages, 
realizes that teachers’ income has not kept pace and many instructors are faced with 
the necessity of either drawing upon their meager savings or seeking employ- 
ment in other fields. These difficulties can be readily understood by men of com- 
merce and industry because they live with such problems day in and day out. 

Few, however, realize the significance of having 110,000 emergency certified 
instructors on the school payrolls of the nation. A small percentage know that, 
at least in Washington State, there is no longer such a thing as life certification. 
These men don’t realize that at least in one summer out of three the instructor 
is forced to return to a school of higher education for additional training in 
order to receive an annual teaching certificate. Few of these men know that less 
than 10 per cent of the teachers can augment their annual teaching salaries with 
summer employment. 

Men working out practical production and distribution problems don’t realize 
that a good high-level community educational system wherein teachers have ade- 
quate salaries, security from want, and proper working facilities is actually money 
in their own banks. A community, high in its education level, has, along with 
the proper education of its children, high real estate values. The wealth of the 
community is usually in a direct ratio to its educational system. Although business 
men are trained to watch trends and to look into the future, few of them recognize 
the significance of the trend line showing decreasing enrollment in normal schools 
and colleges of education. 

In other words, the businessman today is not fully aware of the problems 
facing the educator. Perhaps he should have made these problems his business. 
Perhaps, because these problems affect him so directly, he should have taken a 
greater interest. Possibly, the educators could work out an adequate public relations 
program, a program designed to reach these busy men—men concerned with prob- 
lems of wages, security, and plant facilities. 

It is often hard to reach the industrial man. His managerial ability and time 
are taxed from the moment he awakes until he retires late at night. About the 
only way his attention can be kept for any length of time is through his local 
Chamber of Commerce, Rotary or Lions club, or some similar service organiza- 
tion. He should be apprised of the full situation which education faces. He should 
be approached in a manner that in some way affects his business, the welfare of his 
employees, and his family. He should be made to realize that only through an im- 
mediate full and widespread understanding of the long-range importance and 
immediate needs of our schools can America’s economic and social welfare be 
maintained or improved. 

Educators will find that once they have proved to the businessman that education 
increases the producing and consuming capacity of the people and have interested 
him in the fact that education is an essential instrument through which commerce, 
industry, and agriculture can be expanded, educators will have gained a truly 
powerful and energetic ally who will fight with all of his strength for the needs 
of education. 


KARL KROGSTAD, JR. 














(© pporTUNITIES UNLIMITED 


ALICE H. HAYDEN 


” THE pages of this JoURNAL an attempt has been made to present a few of the 
varied aspects of Education as a Profession for Women. Every effort has been 
made to portray an honest picture. Much has been said and written recently 
about teaching as a profession. Some depict a sorry scene—others speak in glowing, 
idealistic terms. The background of the individual commenting on the teaching 
profession and the purpose of the individual must be taken into account in judging 
his statements. Educators themselves have been active in placing before the public 
all the facts regarding the profession which is so vital to the welfare of humanity. 
They are interested in obtaining salary increments which will hold the present 
trained personnel in the profession and attract to the profession promising young 
men and women. Most people know, for example, that a dignified and organized 
effort is currently being made by informed laymen and the teaching profession 
itself to call to the attention of the American public the seriousness of the present 
teacher shortage. Intelligent and informed citizens are lending their full support 
to legal measures which will benefit the schools and the teaching profession and in 
turn represent an investment in society and the future. 

The demands for education in the United States are greater now than they have 
ever been before. Educational programs have been extended downward, upward, 
and “‘sideward”—downward to include kindergarten, pre-school, and nursery school 
children; upward to include vocational and adult education; and “sideward” or 
horizontally to include an ever-increasing number of all groups at all levels. The 
antiquated idea that public schools are for the 6-16’s has long since been dis- 
pelled. The public school is being used by the community morning, noon, and night. 
Every school facility is being taxed to the utmost to meet demands. There are “no 
vacancies” in our school buildings—the lights burn until late at night, and “port- 
ables” dot the school grounds in an attempt to take care of some of the overflow 
from the main buildings. Colleges and universities have also literally burst their 
seams—beside stately “towers of learning” now squat Pacific huts, “pre-fabs,” and 
every other type of shelter that can provide space for classrooms or living quarters. 
The whole family goes to school—if it can get in. 
Further, the best informed sources tell us that this is not 
a temporary situation. 

No, the supply does not begin to meet the demand 
in education, and this is a most favorable situation for 
those who are in or who contemplate entering the 
profession. Careful estimates indicate that within six- 
teen years, one school generation—kindergarten through 
college—the United States will need a million new 
teachers. Other placement opportunities in school ad- 
ministration and supervision, college teaching, educa- 
tional research, guidance and counselling, and special 
education will be open to thousands upon thousands of 
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other well-trained and well-qualified people in the profession. Many social service 
agencies and industries are also employing an increasing number of people whose 
training has been in the fields of psychology, education, and personnel work. 

Yes, the opportunities in education at the present time are abundant. Furthermore, 
the opportunities in the educational field will apparently be greater in the future 
than they are now. Young women who are considering the profession of education 
will do well io read carefully those sections in this JOURNAL dealing with teaching, 
higher education, and administration and supervision. In addition to these areas, 
there are further opportunities which will challenge and attract people who possess 


the qualities, personality, and training to fit them for other types of educational ° 


work. For example, the whole field of special education alone, which deals with 
the education of children and adults who are termed “‘exceptional’’ or “‘atypical,” 
has tremendous possibilities; and in such work there is great personal satisfaction 
and challenge. The term ‘‘exceptional children” refers to those children who 
deviate from the so-called average or normal children in physical, mental, or 
social characteristics or endowments to the extent that they require specialized in- 
struction, materials, and apparatus for their best educational and social development. 
Groups included are children with defective hearing, children with defective vision, 
children with defective speech, children who are crippled, children with lowered 
vitality, mentally retarded children, mentally superior children, and children who 
are socially maladjusted. Teachers desiring to go into special education need 
background and experience with normal children as well as technical training 
relating to the specific disabilities which they will encounter. 

The greater recognition of the need for guidance and counselling at all levels 
opens another field for which many women seem to have a special aptitude. Un- 
derstanding people and helping them to help themselves calls for resourcefulness, 
tact, and sound judgments in matters pertaining to human relations. Certainly, 
considering all the individual differences to be met, one could not describe this 
work as routine or uninteresting. Many other agencies besides the schools have 
recognized the importance and value of the services which trained educational 
psychologists can contribute to the efficiency of human endeavor. 

Other special fields, too, such as research, vocational education, and health educa- 
tion, are areas which need and deserve much more attention. But opportunities 
alone will not insure an individual’s success or happiness in a profession. 

In considering the choice of a career, a person should ask and seek the answers 
to many pertinent questions. The selection of one’s life work is a topic to which 
young women should give particular thought and consideration as it is one of life's 
major decisions. Work is an integral part of all our lives, and we should be happy 
and satisfied in the career of our choice. The person who studies the possibilities of 
a profession analytically, before he enters it, is not likely to say ten years later, “I 
wish I had chosen some other life work.”’ 

Let us look then at some of the measures by which we ought to judge a profes- 
sion and our aptitude for it. 


Is the work interesting? Is it challenging ? 
Are there possibilities for self-improvement ? 
Are there possibilities for professional advancement? 
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Are the field and the people in it respected? 

Is the field highly competitive? If so, are women at a disadvantage in competing? 
Are salaries adequate? Are there additional compensations ? 

How much preparation is required ? 

With what types of people will I work? 

Do I possess the personal qualifications necessary to succeed in the profession? 


Those who would enter the education profession must like people—big people, 
little people; dull people, brilliant people; old people, young people; ‘teen age 
people, ’tween age people—all people. They need to be able to see in each individual 
something of interest—something that individual has to offer. If a person likes 
people there is little doubt but that people will like him. 

Those who would enter the profession should have adequate preparation for 
the work they propose to do. Specific requirements for certification and for particular 
positions will vary considerably from one section of the country to another. How- 
ever, the person who has the better preparation and background will have every 
advantage both in securing a position and in performing his duties after he is on 
the job. Furthermore he should possess, to a high degree, the will to learn, for edu- 
cation is a continuous process for educators as well as students. Students and col- 
leagues both respect the individual who ‘‘can deliver the goods.” 

Those who would enter the profession must recognize, assume, and dispatch 
their responsibilities to students, community, and society as a whole. Responsibility 
is a heavy and serious matter and should be recognized as such. Teaching students 
to be responsible and guiding them in ways of self-discipline are basic to the suc- 
cess of any democracy. Various agencies—the church, the home, the press, industrial 
and business management, and many others—play an important role in the develop- 
ment of a free, responsible society. But the instrumentality, effective beyond all 
others, is the program of public school education, and in this program each teacher 
plays a major part. 

Those who would enter the profession should possess good health and good dis- 
position. People who contemplate entering the profession should be forewarned 
that the work involved is not easy. It requires that the individual possesses both 
physical and mental stamina. There is no forty-hour week in education, and the 
mere impact of many personalities upon the teacher is as wearying as it is challeng- 
ing. A good disposition will do much to make the work lighter and more inter- 
esting both for the teacher and the students. A good sense of humor and an abun- 
dance of patience are also assets which are of immeasurable value. 

Those who enter the profession should be alert, fair, honest, tolerant, and as free 
from bias and prejudice as possible. They should be practical as well as scholarly; 
they should possess poise and balance—in short, they should be top-quality in- 
dividuals—the kind to whom we can trust our future—our children, For such 
people, there are in education as a profession—opportunities unlimited. 


—— 
If you are going to plan for one year, plant grain. If you are going to plan 


for ten years, plant trees. If you are going to plan for one hundred years, 
plant men. Chinese Proverb 





7HE TEACHER CRISIS IN AMERICA 


WORTH McCLURE 


HE SHORTAGE of teachers in America is becoming an outrageous scandal and 

a threat to national security. More than 60,000 classrooms are now without 
teachers. Even one year ago a state like Missouri had 1600 classrooms without 
anybody to teach the children. 

The idea that returning servicemen and women would fill the vacancies proved 
to be only wishful thinking. The facts are that men and women are not. preparing 
themselves to teach and that the colleges are supplying less than half the pre- 
war number of graduates annually. The number of women annually preparing to 
be teachers for the quarter century between 1918 and 1943 averaged 90,000. By 
1945, there were only 51,000. The shrinkage of men in teachers colleges is even 
more startling. In 1941 there were 39,000 and in 1945, 13,000. 

School enrollment is steadily increasing. During the war years the stork worked 
overtime and the birth rate soared. There is already an overload in the primary 
grades. I recently visited an Arkansas first grade where one teacher struggled to 
serve 70 pupils. 

Thousands of classrooms have teachers in name only. That is, they are staffed 
with poorly educated persons serving on emergency certificates. There are 110,000 
teachers in America teaching on emergency certificates because they cannot meet 
even the lowest preparation standards of their respective states. How low these stand- 
ards may be is evidenced by the fact that in one state a regular certificate can be 
secured if you have one year of high school. That state now has several hundred 
teachers on emergency certificates. 

The net result of such conditions is a threat to our national security. Britain and 
Russia both learned the hard way that the people are the nation’s greatest resource. 
Even from the standpoint of mere expediency, no nation can afford to leave this re 
source undeveloped. Hence Britain’s new education program almost doubles the cost 
of her schools. Hence Russia’s upward sweep of the last quarter century in education 
is now being climaxed by further extensions at technical institute and university 
levels. Of the Big Three, the United States alone, who suffered least in the great 
war, views with complacency her tremendous wastage of human intellect. 

What are the causes of this national crisis and what can be done about it? The 
first cause is substandard pay. In Missouri with her 1600 vacant classrooms, ovet 
12,000 teachers are‘still paid less than $1200 a year. When I commended my 
friend, the Arkansas superintendent of schools, for feeding share croppers’ children 
in his school lunchroom, he turned on me profanely and said, ‘‘Blankety-blank, 
they have a blank sight more to live on than my teachers do.” In state after state 
teachers are paid less than scrub women. College graduates are being attractively 
circularized by Uncle Sam with an offer of $2460 per year to start immediately 
after graduation. No wonder farmer Brown and grocerman Smith ask why they 
should encourage their sons and daughters to teach. You can live on love of child- 
hood and cheese only if you have plenty of cheese. 
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Another reason for the teacher shortage is the social stigma that goes with a 
low paid job. We still have a good deal of the dollar standard in American life. 
We tend to think the fellow who works for low pay has something wrong with 
his head. Teachers are all too conscious of the silent judgment of their neighbors. 
A lot could be said also about senseless restrictions which some communities im- 
pose upon those who teach their children. 

The antiquated preparation we still require of those who would teach is another 
reason for the retreat from teaching. We blithely tell our young teachers to go 
forth and teach the children where they are. “Begin where they are,” we say, “and 
cultivate their growth. Proceed from the known to the unknown. Do not give 
them abstractions and general principles until they have been prepared to under- 
stand.” When we get a student in a teachers college or university, however, what do 
we do? Like the man who looked in the mirror and departed and straightway forgot 
what manner of man he was, we forget all about educational principles. We impose 
on the neophytes of our colleges the abstractions and general principles first. We 
require them to memorize large hunks of history of education, a thrilling subject 
to those who are ready for it but intellectual sawdust for the beginner. We make 
them wade through volumes of educational philosophy before they are ready to 
wade. The worst crime of all is that we frequently begin some of these things in 
the freshman year. Some day, after four years of liberal arts, enlightened institutions 
will say to would-be teachers, “Here is the child. Let us observe him in school, on 
the playground, at home, and in the other important things that have meaning to 
children. Let us study how he grows and develops, what his trials and tribulations 
are, and let us see if we can learn some principles that will help us when we teach.” 
In other words, I am proposing that we educate teachers as we would have them 
educate children, by starting from here-and-now to explore the unknown. I am 
proposing that we ask them to think about general principles when they have 
something with which to think. 

Finally, we ourselves have contributed to the teacher shortage. Sadly enough, 
our own campaign to awaken the American people to the needs of their schools 
has been devastating in its effect upon teacher recruitment. The leadership which 
the National Education Association has taken in laying the plight of the schools 
before editors of leading magazines and radio commentators was absolutely neces- 
sary. The public had to be told. The professional organization of teachers had to 
do it just as the American Medical Association has had the responsibility for edu- 
cating the public about health hazards. A good job has been done. The NEA 
recently released a list of twenty-seven magazines which have published articles 
calling attention to the educational crisis. 

Small wonder, with all the printers’ ink and radio time devoted to low pay 
for teachers, that ambitious young men and women have steered shy of the pro- 
fession! Yet there never has been a time in the history of this country when teach- 
ing as a career offered the opportunities that it now offers. About some things the 
public is always wrong. It buys stocks when there is a boom in the stock market. It 
sells stocks when the market is down. Thus the lambs are led to the slaughter. The 
time to buy is when others want to sell. The time to sell is when others want to buy. 
The time to enter a profession is when few people are entering it. The time to stay 
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out is when the crowd is clamoring to get in. Those who enter the teaching pro- 
fession now will reap the benefits of an awakened public consciousness about edu- 
cation. Those who enter the profession now will enter it on the ground floor. 
Promotion and advancement will come quickly. I returned from Britain three 
years ago with a plane load of American flyers who had completed enough missions 
over enemy territory to entitle them to a rest. They were lads in the twenties. 
They were captains, majors, and lieutenant colonels. Promotions came quickly, they 
said, because of casualties in the higher echelons. Promotions in the teaching pro- 
fession will come quickly in the next ten years, not because of casualties, but, because 
of lack of qualified material in the higher echelons. These are some reasons why I 
have no patience with members of the teaching profession who say they do not 
dare to urge young people to prepare for teaching now. Never has there been a 
time when we can more honestly, with deeper conviction, recommend teaching as a 
career of great opportunity. 

What can we do about the teacher crisis in America? We can support the cam- 
paign for better schools, for increased state aid and federal aid to education in our 
respective communities. We can be unafraid in our proposals for school finance. 
There are signs that the public is considerably more daring than we who have been 
through the bitter years of dark depression when every school expenditure had to 
be figured with a very sharp pencil. We can adjust ourselves to a new and brighter 
outlook. 

We can go about the rejuvenation of teacher education programs, determined to 
get at the heart of the problem. Millions of words have been written and said on 
teacher education, most of them following the same old grooves. ‘Helping Teach- 
ers Understand Children,” a recent publication of the National Conference for 
Teacher Education, ought to set the key-note for new programs. 

We can begin to celebrate success in secufing better pay for teachers. We can 
see to it that the action of voters in states like California, Michigan, and Utah are 
widely publicized. We can help our own communities take courage from the forward 
looking action of other communities and states. Finally, we can stage a vigorous 
campaign to recruit the best of our young men and women for the teaching pro- 
fession. We can do this honestly because we can point them to the best years ahead 
that teaching has ever seen. 

These are times of tension and crisis. Times of tension and crisis are always 
times for progress. They are times for greatness. As Tom Paine said, they ‘“‘try 
men’s souls.” The true greatness of the teaching profession in these years is being 
put to the acid test. Shall we go forward to better things or shall we sit and wring 
our hands? 


From a speech given at a meeting of the Northwest Association of Secondary and Higher Schools. 
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Women IN HIGHER EDUCATION 


HELENE W. HARTLEY 


MONG young women who seek advice from 
counsellors concerning the possibilities of 
professional careers in education, the number 
who express an interest in higher education in 
particular has, if the writer’s experience is at 
all indicative, increased significantly in the 
past few years. In part this may result from 
the current publicizing of some of the more 
unsatisfactory conditions met at other levels, in 
part it is probably a consequence of wartime 
demands. To the war generation of college stu- 
dents the presence of women among their 
faculty seems a matter of course and suggests 
to those who have any inclination toward education as a career a seemingly pleasant 
and relatively easy way of pursuing it. But even without this wartime effect, the 
growing tendency for women to seek careers in higher education would probably 
result from the increased number who take advance degrees and who seek in conse- 
quence a vocational placement that the degrees seem to them to justify. The Ph.D., 
in particular, has in the past tended to point men toward careers in colleges and 
universities, and it is but natural that women taking that degree should seek similar 
positions, 

But whatever the cause, the increase in interest in higher education on the part 
of women makes it important that the qualifications requisite for success there be 
clearly understood and that prevailing conditions be fully and realistically pre- 
sented. Particularly should such a presentation be felt as a responsibility by all who 
direct women toward advanced degrees. 

There is, at the moment, an unfortunate dearth of authoritative data available as 
to the current status of women in higher education, though several studies are 
under way, of which one of the more comprehensive will be published this coming 
spring. A number of related studies throw light on the matter, however. From 
these, supplemented by observation by qualified individuals, it seems clear that 
except in areas of especial concern to women—nursing, child care, women’s physical 
education, home economics, personnel work with girls, as examples—being a 
woman is a definite handicap in pursuing a career in higher education. Both men 
and women agree that such a handicap exists. As compared with men of similar 





' qualification, women have greater difficulty in securing appointment, receive lower 


salaries for comparable positions, are promoted less rapidly, and are in general 
given less recognition, responsibility, and opportunity than are men. 

Willystine Goodsell, writing in 1940 on opportunities for women in education 
anid the professions,’ said: “. . . higher institutions of learning have still a long 


* Willystine Goodsell, “Opportunities of American Women in Education and the Professions”, 
Frontiers of Democracy, Vol. 6 (April, 1940), p. 214. 
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road to travel before equality of opportunity is offered to women. That goal, if it 
arrives at all, must wait upon profound social change.” There is little indication 
that the recent war, for all its emergency effect upon women in higher education, 
has produced any such profound change or greatly affected their status. 

While it is important that any woman contemplating a career in higher educa- 
tion should be fully aware of the handicap under which as a woman she will operate, 
it is even more important that she understand what qualifications, equipment, 
attitudes, and kinds of effort are most likely to overcome this handicap. 

In the first place it is important to be free of the common and erroneous idea 
that instructional positions at the college level differ from teaching in secondary 
school only in the greater maturity of one’s students and in the higher degree of 
scholarship required. A basic distinction between the two should be pointed out, 
namely, that while excellence in teaching will mean success as a rule in the 
secondary school, it is not the primary basis for success in college. Good teaching 
has its rewards at any level in the devotion of one’s students and the grateful memory 
of alumni, but in higher education success as judged by advancement in rank, 
salary, courses taught, and in responsibility and recognition received, is primarily 
the consequence of achieving leadership in a field of specialization. Such leader- 
ship may be won through research, writing, administration of important projects, 
or even through contribution of a public service nature such as working with 
commissions, committees, and consultative groups in the field of one’s specializa- 
tion; but however desirable and praiseworthy skilled teaching is at any academic 
level, in higher education it alone is not enough to insure success. 

Any young woman, therefore, who is considering preparation to teach in col- 
lege or university should weigh carefully her desire and capacity for pursuit of 
her chosen subject not merely to a point of mastery sufficient for instructing, but 
to the point of recognition for significant contribution to scholarship or for further- 
ing important developments in her field. Is her interest in her subject of specializa- 
tion keen enough? Has she persistent and genuine zest in its pursuit? Is there 
evidence that beyond the average college student she has ambition, intellectual vigor, 
imagination, originality, physical stamina, and drive? Equipped only with sufhi- 
cient mastery for teaching, however effectively, she may perhaps hope for an 
appointment, for some degree of security, and a living wage, but little more. 

Obviously this is equally true of men. But there is considerable evidence that a 
larger proportion of men than of women in higher education accept these criteria 
realistically and either meet them or attempt to do so. In this difference, perhaps, 
whatever its cause, lies an important reason for discrimination against women in 
positions in higher education. Too often, it seems, they give themselves devotedly 
to their classroom work, to personal effort with individual students, to departmental 
tasks, leaving too little time or energy for creative work or the furthering of schol- 
arship. This is not, to be sure, wholly a sex difference. It is sometimes the conse- 
quence of the type of position given women because they are women, positions that 
give little opportunity to demonstrate ability to carry on activities to which greater 
value is attached. Nonetheless, the failure to assess accurately the responsibility and 
type of productivity expected of those who accept positions at the higher academic 
levels has resulted for many a woman in a baffled sense of frustration and defeat 
as she has felt her skilled and competent teaching disregarded. The tendency is 
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to charge this to bias against women as such and not to examine one’s work with 
objectivity in the light of what is expected, whether or not that expectation har- 
monizes with one’s own sense of values. 

The findings of Bryan and Boring with respect to the professional careers of 
women in psychology are of significance here.? They found that in general women 
prefer the particular and the personal, while men pursue the theoretical and the 
more general aspects of their profession. Perhaps in consequence of this, the men 
tend to do more research, more writing, and more professional reading. Or per- 
haps this difference in activities may be attributed in part to the fact that the 
women studied tended to have a greater range of outside interests and that they 
were more limited by family responsibilities than men. Whatever the reason, if 
women tend to give less of the intensive concentration necessary for research, writ- 
ing, and the exercise of professional and scholarly leadership than do men and if 
such productivity is generally regarded as essential to success in positions at the 
higher levels of education, then perhaps such discrimination as exists may have a 
deeper source than mere tradition and sex bias. 

The assumption in this discussion thus far has been that women who turn to 
higher education for their professional lives are concerned with opportunity for 
advancement in rank, salary, and general status. This is not necessarily the case. 
Scores of women may be found contentedly teaching multiple section beginner's 
courses, carrying on the duties of an instructor from year to year, or filling minor 
administrative posts, without hope of promotion or other advancement. This 
phenomenon of contentment (or perhaps it is resignation) has been reported in 
many studies of women and their careers. It may be a result of comparing them- 
selves not with men in similar positions, but with other women less well placed. 
A caution should be spoken, however. As tenure is extended to members of uni- 
versity and college faculties, there is a tendency to retain in the lower ranks only 
those who seem sufficiently promising to justify promotion after a stated period of 
service, usually three years. Women who look to higher education primarily for 
security and favorable living and working conditions without intent or ability to 
accept responsibilities implicit in a college position may find even that security of 
shorter duration than in the past. 

No attempt can be made within the scope of this article to analyze the types of 
positions in higher education in terms of thei relative opportunity for women. 
Obviously the degree to which they are favorable varies greatly. The purpose of this 
article has been to present the necessity for women who seek careers in higher edu- 
cation to examine with clarity and objectivity the criteria by which success is ad- 
judged and to weigh their own qualifications and desires in terms of them. It is this 
writer's belief, supported by many instances in almost every field, that a woman 
who brings to higher education sufficient ability, determination, and, above all, 
willingness to meet the existing standards by which success is judged, will be able 
to overcome such discrimination as may be directed against her because she is a 
woman. 


* Alice I, Bryan and Edwin G. Boring, “Women in American Psychology: Factors Affecting 
their Professional Careers”, The American Psychologist, Vol, 2 (January, 1947), p. 3; and Pi 
LAMBDA THETA JOURNAL, Vol. 25 (December, 1946), p. 92. 














Women IN ADMINISTRATION 
AND SUPERVISION 


LEILA LAVIN 


F, egergs devoted to the analysis of the opportunities for women in the 
field of educational administration and supervision seems, on the surface, 
meaningless in a country dedicated to equality of opportunity. In our society one 
could reasonably expect to find free men and free women working together on 
equal terms in all processes of life—for what is this democracy? Why, then, must 
one analyze the place of women in educational administration and supervision? 

There are a great many women teachers in the public and private schools of this 
country, many more in proportion to men. However, the number of women 
occupying administrative positions is entirely disproportionate. Few women in this 
country are ever appointed superintendents of public school systems. If a woman 
does receive such an appointment, she immediately becomes “front page news.” 
A few more women have become assistant superintendents in charge of elementary 
education but rarely in charge of secondary education. Women rarely become high 
school principals, vice-principals, or heads of departments. 

It is quite common for women to be appointed as principals of elementary 
schools in large city systems and more uncommon in small public school systems. 
In many large cities at least 50 per cent of the elementary school principals are 
women, but the number is diminishing rather than increasing. 

In the state colleges and universities women rarely, if ever, have become presi- 
dents or vice-presidents. A few women have served with distinction as presidents of 
private colleges for women. Recently, however, when two able women retired from 
the presidencies of women’s colleges, they were replaced with men. Few women 
serve as heads of departments in colleges and universities. The woman head of a de- 
partment usually presides over those departments that are of primary concern to 
women. In very few colleges or universities does a woman head the departments of 
law, mathematics, social sciences, or science. 

In the teachers’ colleges where women students have always out-numbered men, 
the administration is in control of men. There are very few women appointed as 
directors of campus elementary schools even if women better trained and more 
able are available. 

Women do serve on school boards in towns and cities and often ‘‘one is enough.” 
While it is becoming more common to appoint women on the boards of regents of 
colleges and universities, governors.must be “persuaded” before taking such a 
revolutionary step. 

In the supervision of instruction, women seem to have attained some degree of 
recognition. In the supervision of early childhood education they are in majority. 
Supervisors of elementary school subjects, particularly art, music, and the language 
arts, are more often women than men. However, men become ‘“‘director” of ele- 
mentary curriculum, science, visual education, mathematics, and physical education. 
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What, then, are the reasons that women have not achieved recognition in the 
teaching profession in proportion to their number? In a complete democracy women 
should be free to achieve according to their ability. In this country we seem to 
have fallen far short of having this complete democracy. Our education should 
have been directed toward mutual understanding between men and women. Yet 
we see men and women engaged in competition for recognition based upon sex 
rather than ability to perform a given assignment. 

It would be a simple matter to state that the principal reason why women have not 
gained the recognition they deserve is that they have not been allowed to advance 
in the profession or encouraged to do so. This explanation, weak as it may seem, 
comes very near to striking at the roots of the problm. 

Deep-rooted in the mores of society is the feeling that woman’s place is in the 
home and that men must achieve recognition outside the home. Women have en- 
joyed equality under the law for less than a half century. It is only within the last 
twenty-five years that opportunities have developed for women to enter business 
and industry. Previous to that, women who wished to work outside the home 
entered the teaching profession because of its “respectability.” No woman expected 
to continue teaching as a life career but considered it a source of income until 
marriage. Men, on the other hand, entered the profession with the intent to make 
teaching a life career. Most of them used the classroom teaching experience 
merely as a step toward the goal of administration. They set their sights toward 
this goal and trained themselves accordingly. Men would not have risen to this 
rank of preéminence in all fields if they had not had the advantage of the compul- 
sory discipline of work. Women did not have the long-range goal that brings 
such discipline. 

In more recent years with the emergence of women to positions of importance in 
the world of business and industry, with the graduate schools opening their doors 
to women, there has been a desire on the part of women to become administrators 
and supervisors. In spite of their capabilities and training, women have found the 
doors closed to them. As a result, they have developed a feeling of insecurity. The 
root for any wish for power is to be found in insecurity of some sort and in distrust 
of others through ignorance of others. Men, too, fearing the encroachment of 
women upon their otherwise secure fields, have become alarmed and, at the same 
time, insecure. Thus, we see the tedious rivalry developing which is poisoning so 
much of the relationship between men and women. 

The psychological reaction of any insecure group in a society is increased tension. 
This tension asserts itself in distrust. It results in divisions and cleavages in groups. 
One group seeks to indict the other. Men and women in educational work are 
insecure. Men, seeking to entrench themselves in the field of administration, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, have built up cases proving women’s inability to work in 
the field of administration. Recent magazine articles written by men deplore the 
fact that children of this country are being taught by too many women. They fear 
that boys are becoming feminized and losing their virility. A psychiatrist fears the 
dire consequences of boys remaining under the influence of mothers and women 
teachers during the period of early childhood and early adolescence. The single 
salary schedule giving equal salary for equal experience and education is under 
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attack in many cities. Men are seeking to prove that women should receive less 
money because they do not have dependents. Thus we see distrust and antagonisms 
developing because of a feeling of insecurity. 

Women, feeling insecure, have retreated to the stronghold of organization. 
Women will defend other women when they feel their ability on the basis of sex 
is being questioned, in spite of all evidence to the contrary. Women, too, have 
written countless numbers of articles in defense of women. 

Thus the rivalry goes on. What, then, can be the resultant effect upon the educa- 
tional process if the very builders of that educational program are pitted against 
each other? American democracy and organized education are equally dependent 
upon one another. American education, moreover, is inextricably involved in the 
fate of the democratic process. This is due in part to the broad truth that education, 
being intimately related to the structure and life of the society which it serves, is in- 
evitably affected by every more or less profound change in society. The perpetuation 
of the democratic process is dependent in no inconsiderable measure on the spirit, 
program, and activities of the school. The foundation theory of American democracy 
is faith in the potentialities of the individual human personality, in freedom of con- 
science, in the scientific method, and in the spirit of unfettered inquiry. If organized 
education cherishes freedom for itself, its first task is the marshalling of its resources 
for the purpose of preserving and perfecting a condition of society in which this 
great liberating tradition may live and flourish. If free men and free women of 
America who are the educational leaders do not have a mutual understanding and 
respect for the abilities of each other, they can not have the perspective and vision 
to interpret American education and implement it under the actual developing 
social conditions. Is it not time that men and women in American education re- 
examine their own concepts of the democratic society and re-shape their purposes in 
the light of new social conditions in order better to meet the needs of the emerging 
new democracy? 

During the last few years the war catapulted thousands of women out of their 
homes into the fields of business and industry. Thousands of married women re- 


turned to the schoolrooms. The contract clause barring married women from teach- 


ing in many of the classrooms of the country has been removed or ignored in many 
instances—and it is to be hoped will never return. This will have a significant effect 
upon the future training of women interested in making teaching a life career. It 
will now be possible for a young woman, gifted in teaching, to plan a career, 
knowing that she may continue, if she so chooses. If she is interested in administra- 
tion or supervision, she may plan to train herself accordingly. Women need not, in 
the new society which is emerging, be anxious to prove themselves superior to men, 
nor eager to prove that all women are inferior to men because they fear they them- 
selves are inferior. 

Men need not be anxious to prove themselves superior out of the fear that they 
are not. It will be taken for granted that such superiorities and inferiorities are 
to be found only in individuals and that no one is doomed by sex. That point 
of view, and that only, is compatible with the democratic concept. 

Deep-seated traditions that have become a part of the mores of a people change 
slowly. An indictment of men or of women will not bring about change in itself 
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but will tend to intensify the problem. We need in our society the expert services 
of both men and women. The task of educating forty million American youths, 
boys and girls, to live intelligently in a free society based upon respect for the in- 
tegrity of the human personality is a tremendous one. One important part of that 
education from pre-school years to adulthood is the development of a mutual 
understanding of the relationships of men and women. Women need not attempt 
to be like men. Free men and free women each have a contribution to make to 
society in their own unique ways. If each group feels insecure and submerged in 
realizing its greatest potentialities, the fabric of the whole is weakened. 

If women aspire to become educational administrators, they must discipline 
themselves to work as men have done. With opportunity comes responsibility. Be- 
cause women, in the past, have not been able to plan a long-time career, their per- 
spective and vision of the total educational scene in a democratic society has been 
somewhat limited. They have been primarily concerned with the study of 
child growth and development and in the perfecting of classroom techniques. 
These knowledges and skills are of vital importance and basic to good administra- 
tion and supervision but not broad enough in scope to meet the needs of the 
school in the emerging present day society. The administrator or curriculum builder 
of the modern school must be a student of American culture. To build a program 
for young Americans, then, the educator must understand America and its people 
—their modes of living, their achievements, their deficiencies, their abilities, and 
their assets. He must understand not only America’s material civilization but its 
basic institutions and its psychology. He must be sensitive to the ideals which the 
people hold. There is no way that an educational leader can gain that competence 
except by vigorous and directed study of American culture itself. There is no easy 
way to build a good school. There is only the way of hard work, intensive study, 
and critical thinking. 

The educational leaders of today should be selected on the basis of their in- 
dividual abilities and their understanding of human relations. The development of 
mutual understanding and respect between men and women in our society requires 
social intelligence of a high order. The greater the number and intensity of the 
unsolved social problems, the greater the emotional strain upon the members of 
the group. Men and women engaged in the most important enterprise in American 
society—the education of its youth—can, if they will give the necessary time and 
effort to the task, consciously build social intelligence that respects individual 
worth and recognizes that differentiations are in the individual and not peculiar 
to any one sex. 

Opportunities for women in administration and supervision are limited only 
by the lack of application of social intelligence to the problem. It is a problem that 
can be solved only through mutual effort on the part of both men and women who 
have broad vision and understanding and a desire to see the democratic process 
endure. The education of the youth to participate intelligently in society is an im- 
portant task calling for the combined efforts of men and women. We will achieve 
that complete democracy when we have men and women working in an organized 
group for the best interests of society. The task is too big and too important to be 
limited by petty rivalries between men and women. 








lx THE CLASSROOM 


HELEN F. OLSON 


TEACHERS ARE DIFFERENT 


i the teachers that I have known, three stand out. They are very different 
from one another, but all share a zest for learning and the ability to bring 
others to share this zest. 

There is always activity in the room of Teacher One. Students move here and 
there, each intent upon some project of his own. A group huddles in one corner 
of the room, gesticulating excitedly as they talk. One boy is drawing a diagram on 
the board, and a trio is crouched over some reference books. In the midst of the 
apparent confusion, a small, dark-haired, bright-eyed person moves serenely. She 
stops to listen to the chattering group and seems to answer satisfactorily some per- 
plexing question, for heads nod approvingly and the discussion continues more 
quietly. She moves toward the diagram on the blackboard, but her progress is 
impeded by two students who run up with a notebook covered with scrawled 
figures. Her head cocked slightly to one side, she remains very still except for 
an absent-minded stroke of her hair as she listens attentively. At length she points 
to two places on the notes and makes a single suggestion. The expressions of the 
boys and girls indicate that the idea comes to them as a happy thought, and they 
depart on some further mission. This sort of thing goes on day after day. Always 
the room is teeming with activity; only an unusual observer detects that there is no 
confusion at all but only order of the highest kind. Only the experienced visitor 
realizes that he is in the presence of a unique personality: quiet, kind, serene, ever 
alert to the emergence of an idea in any student and ever ready to use that idea 
toward furthering the self-development of the boy or girl. 

The sign on the door of Teacher Two says Mathematics Room, and the geo- 
metrical figures on the blackboard and the slide rules and compasses lying about 
the desks give mute evidence that the sign on the door speaks true. The room is 
very quiet. Quiet is always queen in this room. Sometimes the thirty students work 

5 steadily at their desks, and then it is exceedingly quiet. 
Sometimes one or more students demonstrate a process 
at the blackboard or the teacher makes a clear-cut ex- 
planation; and even then it is quiet. No other classroom 
in the school is so quiet; and yet there is not any sense 
of strain. Rather, there is the relaxed, and yet tense, 
atmosphere of thirty minds intent upon creative, pur- 
poseful work. The teacher is beautiful. Her white hair 
is arranged in carefully casual waves held in place with 
finely wrought, delicate pearl combs. She is tall and 
slim and often wears a dress of soft blue, a blue re- 
flected in dainty zircon earrings. Her handkerchief is 
of the finest linen, always miraculously white in spite 
of the chalk, the dust that collects on books and desks, 
and the smudgy papers that come to her for correction 
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and suggestion. Many are the honors paid her by ex-students who have succeeded 
in their chosen fields largely, so they say, because of the excellent training given to 
them, not only in mathematics but also in living, in this room. An admiring fellow- 
teacher once asked her the secret of her success. She smiled and said, “I do very 
little. I simply give them a place in which to work, and guide them a little on their 
way. They do the rest.” 

Teacher Three usually looks as if she had opened her closet door and said to the 
assembled clothing: “Any of you who wants to go to school with me, just hang 
on.” The tidier school girls are forever sewing on a button for her or picking up 
a fallen hairpin. The first day or two in her classes, the student is conscious of her 
bizarre appearance; after that he forgets it, until the arrival of a newcomer causes 
him to see her again through unaccustomed eyes. By that time, her appearance 
does not matter. What does matter is that in Room 204 there is a personality. 
History is taught in this room; it might be more accurate to say that history is lived 
in this room. In this room every idea is open to question, and convictions matter. 
Slavery was wrong in 1860 and industrial slavery is wrong today; and every student 
should know the facts and understand so far as possible the causes and the probable 
remedies. The individual mattered in the town meetings of early Boston, and how 
the individual casts his vote matters today; even more, whether the individual casts 
his vote matters. The parallels are always evoked. The vague, unformed ideas of 
each student are ferreted out and somehow clarified and given life—until they 
blossom finally into a conviction that is based upon at least a modicum of maturity 
of judgment. At the end of a class period, students carry their discussions into the 
corridor. They may begin with, ‘She doesn’t know what she is talking about this 
time,” but they are likely to develop into, “I am sure that I am right, but I am just 
going to get a few more data—.” 


TEACHERS ARE ALIKE 


Perhaps the most noticeable characteristic shared by these teachers is reality or 
individuality. Each one is a real person. Emerson once said: ‘“What you are speaks 
so loudly that I cannot hear what you say.” The real teacher is an interesting person. 
She is vital because her interests are many and wide and she has an active curiosity 
that keeps her growing. She has flexibility within inflexibility; she sets for herself 
high standards of scholarship and behavior, but toward others she shows great 
flexibility of approach and of understanding. She lives life to the full. To her class- 
room she brings a breadth of point of view and a depth of understanding that are 
fresh and invigorating. She shares with her students a rich background of many and 
varied experiences. She is a reader, and she reads with her pupils. Because she 
enjoys reading, because gaining ideas from reading is important to her, she is con- 
stantly sharing some new discovery of idea or style with her students. Richness 
of personality is contagious, and it is always possessed by the successful teacher. 

A teacher is an actor. She is able to put on a good show in her classroom, not a 
superficial show but a meaningful one. She can keep things moving, can manage to 
leave a lesson, in the manner of a radio serial, at some exciting, unfinished point, 
making the next day a kind of denouement of things started but not completed. 
Someone has said that an adequate teacher times each lesson to the minute, so that 
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there is within each class hour a beginning, a development, a tying together, and a 
conclusion; but that a great teacher always leaves some unsolved mysteries to stimu- 
late the students to further explorations. Every effective classroom is like a well kept 
household in that it must run in a framework of routine; but the teacher who is an 
actor is able to give variety within this framework. Her children do not leave the 
classroom thinking or saying, “We had the same old thing today.” Every class 
period contributes some new idea, or procedure, or illustration. The good teacher 
is always mrping. A young woman, depressed and unhappy, went for help to a 
psychiatrist. He did not suggest the remedies she expected: a sea voyage, a new 
romance, an expensive series of treatments. He advised that she make no great 
change in her living but that she adopt a mew routine procedure—that she go nr ping. 
The successful teacher does much nr ping; she discovers the wealth of variety possible 
within her routine. She puts on a good show. 

The teacher sees that clasroom procedure moves steadily toward goals understood 
and accepted by all, but she manages to have it do so with variety and liveness. Her 
presentations are fresh and new because she herself is continuously adding to her 
experience and is sharing her discoveries with the students. There is something 
new in the classroom each day. In mathematics, this principle translates itself into 
new problems or new applications. For instance, the skills stipulated in the course 
might be attacked through a district surveying project or an installation of equip- 
ment within a building. Any community activity is grist to the mill of the realistic 
teacher. The science teacher finds that the parent of one of her pupils has had trouble 
with nightshade growing among his bush beans; she builds the class experiments 
around the question of whether the poison in the nightshade can affect the growing 
beans. The history class might be a miniature town meeting and might recapitulate 
within itself the struggles of our young democracy. Current problems of housing, 
rent control, rationing, number of terms for a President all present new approaches 
to the old problem of giving young citizens of the United States the benefit of the 
thinking and experience of its leaders from 1781 on. The procedure reported here 
is a far cry from hit-or-miss acceptance of and insertion into the curriculum of every 
new idea. The basic goals of the course are kept in mind; and ideas or current 
activities within the community are selected and used in accordance with their 
suitability for furthering progress of the students toward these goals. The mrping 
is not good showmanship merely; it stimulates thinking and fastens the attention of 
the students upon the problems of the course. 

The excellent teacher is a good organizer. She has the ability to make her or- 
ganization so expert that it almost passes for none. She keeps herself in the back- 
ground and develops the capabilities of her students. She has patience to let ideas 
grow and not to force them as one would hothouse plants. A superior mother has 
the same ability. “Mother of Comptons’* presents graphically the self-effacement 
of a mother in-the lives of her children. The real teacher has an absence of posses- 
siveness toward her students; she releases herself from them as they learn to rely 
upon their own resources. Part of excellent organization, also, is provision for in- 
dividual differences. The teacher finds it possible to handle something greater than 


* Mayer, Milton S., “Mother of Comptons.” Scientific Monthly, November, 1938. The Science 
Press, Grand Central Terminal, New York City. 
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mass education. Lack of this ability is the greatest single weakness of the upper levels 
of the public schools; but some teachers do an excellent job of individualizing 
their procedures. The educator must concern herself with the thinking and action 
of the individual if, with John Ruskin, she believes that ‘‘Education does not mean 
teaching people what they do not know; it means helping them to behave as they 
do not behave.” The teacher is concerned with helping children to forge habits 
that are the bases of good living and will be of use to them during their entire 
lives. She is a far-seeing planner. 


TEACHERS BUILD FOR TODAY AND FOR TOMORROW 


First among the satisfactions of teaching, probably, is the opportunity to work 
with growing personalities. The high-school student is of especial interest because 
he is neither child nor adult but is at the transition stage. In the classroom, a person 
deals with human values: aspirations, hopes, desires, fears, ambitions. The role of 
the teacher is never a static one. No two pupils are alike, and no one person stays 
the same all the time. Methods of approach must differ not only as to person but 
also as to the moods and emotional balance of each individual. Among the 
satisfactions of teaching are the small daily rewards that come silently and are 
almost unnoticed. They are the rewards that come to the mother who sees her 
children blossoming and developing into interesting, independent personalities, 
increasingly free of need of her. They are the rewards that come to a doctor when 
he sees a patient making progress toward recovery and toward freedom from need 
of him. 

The classroom teacher has a chance to work with minds. In working with minds 
one soon discovers that it is not the original I.Q. that matters—whatever that is— 
but the getting of a mind of whatever level to working. To watch a mind develop 
and to have, perhaps, for one can never be sure, some small indirect part in this 
unfolding is one of the great satisfactions of teaching. A person concerned with 
how she can stimulate minds is not primarily interested in the mental level of her 
students nor in their previous records. Her concern is what she can do with the 
minds she has in her classroom. A person who does not feel this concern should 
not teach. She will yearn for a “School for Tallness,” and she should not be in 
the classroom. Research indicates that most minds, even the somewhat retarded ones, 
can be made to work and develop as can an alert mind, although more slowly 
and at a lower level. At any rate, the important thing is not the particular level 
of the individual, nor even the amount that he has progressed, but the fact that 
he has progressed as an individual. 

At a meeting recently, a teacher despaired of being able to interpret the present- 
day school to parents. A parent in the audience responded: “‘It is true that teachers 
may have but little influence on the parents of today, but they have tremendous 
influence upon the parents of tomorrow.” Any builder, whether he works with 
materials or with personalities, builds toward the future. It is the thought of the 
future that is powerful enough to preserve enthusiasm for teaching through all 
the inevitable discouragements and uncertainties. Education is under severe criticism 
in the United States; perhaps the discussion is hopeful. After World War I, 
the League of Nations failed; but now, representatives from all nations are sitting 
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down together and discussing their problems. The fact that they are doing so 
indicates that the spirit of the League is persisting and progressing. People who 
discuss their problems frankly and openly are at least more likely to come to under- 
standing and agreement than those who do not. Whatever the future, each teacher, 
as a citizen, as a voter, and as a leader in her classroom, will play an important role 
in it. 
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1947 Biennial Council 


The National Board has accepted the gracious invitation of the Portland Alumnz 
Chapter and Reed College, Portland, to hold the 1947 Biennial Council, August 
10th through 13th, at Reed. Room and board for non-delegate visitors will be % 
$4.50 per day. The May issue of the JoURNAL will carry a reservation blank and % 
> complete information regarding Council. : 
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You’d Like Teaching 
IF 


1. You are a leader in your school group; 

2. You like people, have many friends, and enjoy social contacts; 

3. Others turn to you for advice and assistance; 

4, You enjoy working with people younger than you and they like you; 

5. You like to explain things to others and seem to have the knack of doing it; 

6. You like to read and can express yourself well; 

7. You feel you would like to follow a profession that will give you oppor- 
tunities to help improve social conditions; 

8. You desire to work in a profession which offers many opportunities for 


leadership and for advancement. 
From You'd Like Teaching 
Prepared and published by Central Washington College 
of Education, Ellensburg, Washington 
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5 WILL FOLLOW 
MY HEART 





MAURINE LOGUE 


i prgtne are constantly asking one another, ‘“What do you do?” Children inquire 
of their playmates, ““What do you want to be when you grow up?’’ Students 
questions their fellows, ‘““What are you taking? What do you plan to do?” The 
answers to these queries are as varied as is human nature itself. Some of the 
most frequent responses are that the person expects to be an engineer, a doctor, 
a lawyer, a business executive, a social worker, or a teacher. 

Prospective teachers are often regarded as unambitious souls who lack the 
ingenuity to conceive of any other profession. Occasionally, people are suspicious of 
their motives for choosing teaching, because, not infrequently, students drop 
haphazardly into pedagogical pursuit. Some persons teach because they can think of 
no other way to earn a living based on a liberal arts course of study. Still others 
use teaching as a “stepping-stone” or as a ‘‘stop-gap” on their way to marriage 
or to another profession, such as law or medicine. No wonder, then, that prospective 
teachers meet with a veritable barrage of queries concerning why teaching is their 
chosen career. 

For months now I have been plumbing the depths of heart and mind in an 
endeavor to answer the question put to me, “Why did you choose to become a 
teacher?”” My weeks of delving failed to produce the logical, practical answers for 
which I was searching. Instead, I must submit replies which I fear will cause many 
to consider me an impractical, idealistic person. From the very beginning, I liked 
school and my teachers. So entranced was I by school that I spent hours at home 
playing school with my younger sister who patiently endured my pedagogical 
attempts. Straightway I decided to become a teacher, and from my goal I have not 
wavered. With the passing of time, reasons other than admiration for teachers have 
accrued, Among these have been a genuine interest in and fondness for young 
people. A growing awareness of the multitudinous problems confronting teen-age 
students has instilled in me an earnest desire to try to help them solve, in socially 
acceptable ways, their various difficulties. 

Coupled with these reasons is the fact that I have a liking for books and for 
scholarly pursuits. To open this world of books to youthful eyes seems indeed a 
challenge to me. How wonderful it would be to unlock the treasures of informa- 
tion of all kinds which the world has stored in printed pages. 

The appreciation of nature, of all the many wonderful and beautiful things to be 
seen in a day’s time must be taught, too. To teach children to be observant, to develop 
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in them a keen awareness and appreciation of the things going on around them is 
an integral part of teaching. Then, too, there is getting to know and understand and 
sympathize with one’s fellow man. This, also, the student must learn, for therein 
lies a great part of his hope for future success and happiness. As one of my pro- 
fessors used to say, ‘One of the most important things a person can acquire is a 
skeptical attitude—a curiosity and an eternal searching after truth.” He hoped that 
we, his students, would develop the habit of seeking reasons rather than that of 
blindly accepting what we heard and read. We were told to ask, ‘“What proof have 
you—what evidence can you give to support that assertion?” I hope to impress these 
attitudes upon my students, because I believe that the world would be a better 
place were we to adopt a questioning outlook on life. 

As you see, my decision to become a teacher has not been a static one. Rather, it 
is dynamic in that as I have matured, my reasons for wanting to teach have grown 
with me. To state my case another way, I chose to teach because I believe that 
young people need an opportunity to develop high ideals and right attitudes. They 
need a chance to lead rich, full lives. If I can help them ever so slightly in so 
doing, I shall feel that I have been of service to my country and to the world. 

Another of my motives for embarking upon a pedagogical career is the debt of 
gratitude I owe the people who have taught me. My teachers did more than impart 
mere knowledge. They have implanted in me a desire to grow into a good citizen, a 
good neighbor, a good friend. With many of my former instructors I have lost touch, 
so I can never hope to repay them. All that I can do to show my appreciation is 
to strive with all my heart to help my students as my teachers have helped me. One 
of my professors had the ability to motivate students to do their utmost, not 
only in the direction of high scholarship, but in the direction of living lives that 
are good and true and beautiful. Just being in a room where there is a teacher 
like that can have a powerful effect on a student. I fervently hope that I can 
inspire, if only to a slight degree, my pupils with similar desires. 

In conclusion I might simply say that my desire to teach amounts to an inner 
compulsion which I cannot analyze and define in logical, practical terminology. I 
chose to teach because I had to do it. Humbly I ask God to make me a good 
teacher, because I could not endure to fail. 





“Since we are formed psychologically by our parents and teachers, so inevit- 
ably we mold others. It is not merely what we do, but what we ARE that in- 
fluences our whole environment. Our isolated acts of charity or cruelty mean 
little; it is our whole personality structure that is all-important. Our moods, our 
gestures, the tone of our voice, mold the emotional attitudes of children and 
adults within the orbit of our influence. Other people become what they are 
by identification with and imitation of us. There is, therefore, a new ethical duty 
which falls upon all of us—to become free, loving, warm, cooperative, affirma- 
tive personalities.” 

JOsHUA LoTH LIEBMAN, Peace of Mind. New York: 
Simon and Schuster, 1946, p. 63 














Tere IS STILL FELLOWSHIP...” 


KATHARINE PEASE 


TS are times in our lives when the words we wish to speak are completely 
inadequate in the face of the feelings we seek to convey through those words. 
We read daily in our periodicals of the plight of teachers and schools both in our 
own country and abroad. We talk in our meetings about ‘‘the teaching situation” and 
about our responsibilities as women in education. The Pi Lambda Theta Special 
Projects Subcommittee has done much thinking, talking, and reading about the 
status of education in the world today. When a letter written by Dr. Elizabeth 
Baranyai came into its hands, the group felt that no more eloquent statement than 
this could be made about teaching as a profession for women. 

The letter is dated Budapest, 1946, 8th December. It is addressed to Professor 
Helen M. Walker, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City, United 
States of America. And it reads: 


Dear Madam, 

. . . We are deeply moved by your (Pi Lambda Theta’s) desire to help a school in 
this devastated area of Europe. In this poverty and misery it gives us great comfort 
to think that after all the inhumanities of the war, there is still fellowship in the 
world and a wish to help and build instead of destroying. 

It seems to us that we rightly claim help for our school. The New School of Buda- 
pest was founded in 1914 by the Society for Child’s Study and the underlying prin- 
ciples were given by the late Laszlé6 Nagy on the basis of his research concerning the 
interest of the child. The other initiator of the school was Mme. E. Domkos whose 
name is also well known by the New School Movement in Europe... . 

Hungarian. education is highly centralized. The official authorities . . . would 
not have much to do with our pioneer school. . . . Thus the school went along, rather 
isolated in its activities, and owed its success purely to the enthusiasm of the leader 
and of the teachers who . . . tried to do so good a job with very poor equipment. 

The school is situated in a beautiful part of Budapest, but as this part of the town 
suffered enormously from the siege, it is in a deplorable condition. In the ground- 
floor of both the buildings there were stables; what would have remained (sic) from 
the horses and soldiers, the bombs and shots fin- 
ished, When we first went up to the school after 
the siege, there was no roof, there were no win- 
dows, no doors—let alone the equipment... . 
The chief thing is that at present we are teaching 
in the school and have more pupils than ever 
before. . 

The New School at Budapest consists of a co- 
educative (sic) Elementary School, a High School 
for girls, and Educational-Psychological Research 
Institute. This latter is led by myself. I spent a 
year at the University of Pittsburgh as a graduate 
exchange student in 1928. That year was very fruitful for me. I admired your 
achievements in modern education and came back with the wish to do some work 
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toward the modernization of the education of my country. However, only in 1942 
did I succeed to have the Government transfer me to the New School in connection 
with (which) we founded this little institute of mine. 

If you decided to let us have some means for the rebuilding of the school, we 
could suggest a thousand ways to use it. There is the children’s library which is mostly 
smashed. There are our exhibitions that we used to do every year out of the children’s 
work, showing not only the manual activity but also the mental creative work. . . . 
There is the teaching of the English language for which readers, classical works, etc. 
would be necessary. The most elemental things like paper, pencils, copy-books would 
already be a help. There are various collections of the children’s work which should 
be published. 

At our Research Institute there are several works ready for publication. There 
is a little idea of ours which touches on business; we have never done business so 
far, but need makes us think of it. This idea is the following: the New School is 
the only one in Hungary which teaches reading by the global method (in all the 
other schools they began reading with the letter) ; now that the Government wants to 
introduce this method into the other schools as well, we could have our material 
ptinted and make a business of it and so could help ourselves in the New School. 
This takes a little capital, and neither the Government would have it nor the printing 
shop. ... 

We should very: much like to know about the recent developments of American 
education and educational-psychological research and should be greatly pleased to have 
some books on these subjects. 

I am afraid this letter is too long. We can not stop when it comes to modern 
education and the work to achieve it. 

Thanking you for your wonderful intention to help .. . , we are sincerely yours 

in the name of the New School, 
/s/ Elizabeth Baranyai 


Mme. Baranyai’s words symbolize the feeling implicit in the work all of us are 
trying to do. In November, Pi Lambda Theta was represented, along with over one 
hundred other educational, welfare, diplomatic, and governmental groups, at the 
first National Conference on International Educational Reconstruction which was 
convened in Washington by the recently formed Commission for International 
Educational Reconstruction (CIER). The Commission acts as a clearinghouse for 
all such requests as Mme. Baranyai’s, and is the liaison between UNESCO and the 
educational organizations in this country. 

What better answer can we give to the challenge of the times than material aid 
to such inspired and inspiring teachers as Mme. Baranyai. We can reply ‘‘in the 
name of Pi Lambda Theta’ to this vivid letter written us ‘in the name of the 
New School.” In our reply, we serve not only Mme. Baranyai and her children, but 
ourselves and our profession. 

Detailed information about shipment of materials may be obtained from Kath- 
arine Pease, Chairman, Subcommittee on Special Projects, Graduate Record Office, 
437 West 59 Street, New York 19, New York. 

Let us confirm Mme. Baranyai’s faith that there indeed “‘is still fellowship in 
the world.” 
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H\| AVE YOU READ? 





PETERSON, HousTON, editor, Great Teachers, Rutgers University Press, New 
Jersey, 1946 

Each of the twenty-one selections in this book is the story of a great teacher as 
told by a student, often one who has become equally famous. The book starts with 
the teachers of young children and ends with the teachers of adults. This great 
panorama begins with Helen Keller’s story of how Anne Mansfield Sullivan taught 
her to see and hear and to understand the meaning of the word “‘love,” an experience 
which did so much to help Helen Keller interpret the meaning of the outside world. 
Then comes the story of James Mill, the story of a ruthless experiment in intellectual 
discipline, which gave his son, the student and relator of this story, ‘‘an advantage 
‘of a quarter of a century over his contemporaries.” James Crabtree tells the 
story of Lizzie Moore, who in her one-room school gave him inspiration which 
lasted throughout his life. 

From the country school, the book takes the reader through high schools, a num- 
ber of college classrooms, a laboratory, a seminar, and a clinic and introduces him 
to an array of teachers whose names have become immortal. Among them, Frederic 
William Sanderson, Mark Hopkins, Woodrow Wilson, John Dewey, George 
Lyman Ketteredge, Sigmund Freud, and Ralph Waldo Emerson are set upon the 
stage as human actors through the eyes of men and women who were inspired by 
their teachings. 

Houston Peterson’s preface, his interesting introduction to each chapter, and his 
epilogue are splendid contributions to this book, a well-rounded and valuable addi- 
tion to the literature of teachers and teaching. 


BARZUN, JACQUES, Teacher in America, An Atlantic Monthly Press Book, Little 
Brown and Co., Boston Mass., 1945 

Professor Barzun, a teacher at Columbia University, talks about actual teaching as 
it is done, as it should be done, and as it should not be done, not only “‘in the class- 
room but at every dining table and in every living room.” He considers the purpose 
of teaching to be not only the integrating of a person with his environment but 
also the strengthening of a person’s mental equipment to the point where he can 
bring influence to bear on his surroundings. Professor Barzun believes that teaching 
in a democracy should have the aim of strengthening the democracy through its 
citizens, He gives a wide interpretation to the word “teaching,” believing that 
such things as intelligent conversation can teach as much as or more than formal 
lessons, 
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Professor Barzun brings a personal touch to his subject since the things he dis- 
cusses are, to a certain extent, autobiographical. 


COMMISSION ON TEACHER EDUCATION, Teachers for Our Times, American Council 
of Education, Washington, D.C., 1944 

In this report, the Commission speaks. It addresses not only those who are pro- 
fessionally concerned with education of teachers but also laymen whose under- 
standing and support are essential. 

The report is concerned with two questions: (1) What is the social significance of 
teaching and teacher education? (2) What are the qualities that should be sought 
for in teachers who are to guide the nation’s youth? 

In answer to the first question, the Commission holds that teacher education can- 
not be planned except in the light of purpose. The purpose is to produce good 
teachers. A teachet’s task should be determined with reference to the changing needs 
of children and the society in which the teaching is done. 

Consideration of the second question reports expressions of views regarding the 
character of our particular society, the problems with which it must grapple in 
the future, the needs characteristic of its children, and the kind of school that will 
most aid in its preservation and improvement. 

The Commission plans, in succeeding volumes, to consider how such qualities 
for teacher training as outlined in Teachers for Our Times may be developed. 


Jones, ANNA May, Leisure Time Education, Harper & Bros., New York, 1946 

Leisure Time Education is a handbook of creative activities for teachers and youth 
leaders in Scouts, Y’s, C.Y.C., churches, and community centers. The book may be 
used as a training program text. It contains stimulating materials for discussions, 
projects, trips, assemblies, and suggestions for classes in English, science, civics, 
shop, crafts, music, art, and health education. Educators and other leaders through- 
out the country, including many Rho Chapter members of Pi Lambda Theta, have 
contributed their experiences to the worth of the book. (Reviewed by Margaret 
Grandfield. ) 


Harpy, MARTHA, Tatoosh, The Macmillan Co., New York, 1946 

Tatoosh is one of the higher peaks in the Cascade Mountains of Washington 
where, in the summer of 1943, a school teacher spent three months as a “lady 
lookout.” High on the mountain, she lived in a little glass house keeping fire watch 
over the great Columbia National Forest. 

Miss Hardy tells her story in a gay and lively manner. She makes the reader 
feel the vastness, the loneliness, and the grandeur of the wild and distant mountains, 
where fear and sometimes terror stalked for the school ma’am and where the small 
mountain animals, especially a perky little squirrel, became her friends and com- 
panions. Human contacts were made mostly over the telephone when reporting to 
the fire station, and the lonesome lady looked forward to these talks with the 
outside world. She particularly liked to talk with Elmer, a friendly, racy character 
who enjoyed telling her wonderful and weird stories which are a part of the folk- 
lore of that region. A visit from members of the Forest Service was a gala day. 
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Miss Hardy paints breath-taking pictures of the gorgeously colored mountains, 
the vast forest, the sunrise and sunset, storms, and forest fires. She describes the 
school ma’am’s daily life with its hardships and loneliness so vividly that the 
reader lives all these experiences, these fears, and these joys, and thus shares the 
school ma’am’s innermost thoughts. 

The summer proves to be a wonderfully enlightening experience for the author 
and the book delightful reading for all others. 


WEBER, JULIA, My Country School Diary, An Adventure in Creative Teaching, 
Harper & Bros., New York, 1946 

My Country School Diary is an account of school and community life by a teacher 
who gave four years of her professional life to enriching the lives of children in 
an isolated district. This teacher had faith in one-room schools and the opportunities 
they afford in providing experiences for children in developing a democratic way 
of life. 

This teacher found that, at the beginning, her greatest problem was learning as 
much as possible about the lives, the needs, and the abilities of the children enrolled 
in the school. She held personal conferences with the children, visited their homes, 
planned for individualized instruction, and included the children in planning the 
school activities. Thus the teacher found many opportunities for developing abilities 
of the children and for training them to assume responsibilities in school and 
community life. 

The teacher kept anecdotal records of the various pupils. She recounted failures 
and analyzed the causes for failure. She likewise recorded the growth of these same 
pupils as they were intelligently guided by the teacher. 

This volume should prove to be an excellent guide to the improvement of teach- 
ing in rural schools and also a worthwhile contribution to curriculum planning. The 
book would be a valuable addition to any teacher's library. 


DONOVAN, FRANCES R., The School Ma’am, Frederick A. Stokes Co., New York, 
1938 

The School Ma'am is largely based on the personal experiences of the author, who 
was a teacher in ‘‘several types of schools in several different types of communi- 
ties in the United States’ for nineteen years and a department manager of a large 
teachers’ agency for three years. The book is a nontechnical survey of the teaching 
field and an authoritative report on the lives and problems of today’s teachers. With 
sympathy and understanding, the author paints a true picture of the women of 
today who are molding the lives of the children who will be our leaders tomorrow. 

Frances Donovan had this study in mind for many years, and during this time 
she sought experiences and opinions of other teachers. Different types of school 
ma’ams, pupil reactions to various types of teachers, teacher training, school boards, 
and superintendents are discussed. There are chapters on the teacher's private 
life, her economic position, and professional organizations. The last chapter is 
given over to a discussion of teachers of tomorrow. The author predicts that the 
teacher will remain, “next to mother, socially the most important woman in 
America.” ; 
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After each of the twenty-one chapters, there is an interesting bibliography. The 
School Ma’am is a lively and interesting book. 


PRATT, MARGARET, Frederick Grover, and Lillian Rifkin, When I Grow Up 
I'll Be a Teacher, Lathrop, Lee, and Shepard Co., New York City, 1944 

This book is one of a series of books describing vocations designed for children 
between the ages of eleven and fourteen. The book describes the qualifications of a 
good teacher, emphasizing friendliness and a liking for children; tells about teacher 
training schools; introduces the reader to various kinds of schools from the 
nursery school through high school; and tells about the different kinds of teachers a 
school requires. The book even discusses the teacher’s after-school hours and advises 
the reader that “‘as much as possible, the teacher should stop being a teacher after 
school.”” Vacations, summer school, and adventures in teaching are likewise included 
in this forty-four-page book which was written to help young children to begin to 
think about the future and to decide whether or not they have the qualifications re- 
quired to make good teachers. 

MAE McCrory 
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“The educated man of today should have six skills,” declared President W. 
H. Cowley of Hamilton College, speaking at Skidmore College, Saratoga 
Springs. He enumerates them as follows: 

a. Ability to speak one’s own language correctly and effectively in conversation 
and on one’s feet before an audience 
b. Ability to read one’s own language with reasonable speed and comprehen- 
sion 
Ability to write a clear and well-organized exposition in one’s own language 
. Ability to read a foreign language with facility 
. Ability to think clearly from a given set of facts 
. Ability to work and live with other people 
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IN MEMORIAM 
Pearl Leonard Rossi 


Friends of Mrs. Pearl Leonard Rossi, member of San Diego Alumni Chapter, 
were saddened by her sudden death on November 15, 1946. Mrs. Rossi received 
her Master of Arts degree in 1923 from Washington State College, where she was 
initiated by Pi Chapter. During the First World War Mrs. Rossi gave distinguished 
service in France with the American Expeditionary Forces and subsequently served 
in official capacity in the Women’s Overseas Service League. She is survived by 
her husband, Vincent P. Rossi of Los Angeles. 
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ROSS CURRENTS 


This column departs from its usual policy of reviewing magazine articles in order 
to consider a book which every teacher should read. 

The Measurement of Understanding* is a yearbook addressed to the classroom 
teacher. Its purpose is to make available to the teacher some of the better devices for 
measuring understandings—to make them available as models or patterns which he 
can alter and adapt to his own needs. The ultimate purpose of the volume is the im- 
provement of classroom instruction. When teachers measure understandings more 
extensively and more thoroughly, they will teach understandings better. When they 
teach understandings better, they will inevitably gain new insights into procedures 
for evaluating understandings. The relationship between teaching and measurement 
may be thought of as reciprocal—reaction and counter-reaction. Since this yearbook 
is concerned exclusively with the measurement of understandings, only outcomes 
which involve understandings are included. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF TEACHING FOR UNDERSTANDING 


In Chapter II, the writers emphasize the values of understanding as opposed to 
verbalizing. “Knowledge is power’ is a familiar maxim, but it is not always a 
sound maxim. Today the man on the street recognizes full well the distinction 
between knowledge as INFORMATION and knowledge WITH UNDERSTAND- 
ING. He gives evidence of this knowledge in phrases he uses to identify those who 
can put their knowledge to work: ‘He knows his business” and ‘“‘He knows his 
stuff”; “‘He has the idea all right’; ‘“‘Do you get the sense of it?” and “I savvy.” 

The school has not always given understanding its due emphasis. The dignity 
assigned to purely formal skill is illustrated by the accepted marks of distinction 
only a generation ago: the ability to compute cube root and to perform involved 
paper-and-pencil operations with unreal fractions and with absurdly complex 
denominate numbers. If, when asked, ‘‘What is a sentence?”’ a youngster could 
reply, ‘A sentence is a group of words which expresses a complete thought,” he 
was considered to have learned the nature of the sentence—this in spite of all 
kinds of evidence in his oral and written English that he could not formulate or 
recognize good sentences. The ever-expanding collections of “boners” is an example 
of learning without understanding: ‘The circulatory system is composed of veins, 
arteries, and artilleries’”’; ‘Socrates died from an overdose of wedlock’’; and ‘“‘Pom- 
peii was destroyed by an eruption of saliva from the Vatican.” 

There are at least seven reasons for the over-emphasis upon verbalism and the 
consequent neglect of understanding: 

1. The psychology of learning as practiced in many classrooms, with its emphasis 

upon isolated units or items rather than upon wholes and relationships 
2. The rather. general dependence upon textbooks which frequently are little more 

than compendia of detailed facts and of generalized summaries 


*The Measurement of Understanding. Part I of the Forty-Fifth Yearbook of the National Society 
for the Study of Education. 
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3. Overconfidence in teaching by telling and in learning by memorizing what has 
been heard or read 

4. The rapidly expanding content of the curriculum, which encouraged teachers to 
attempt the impossible 

5. The poor quality of teacher-preparation and the limited experiential backgrounds 
of teachers 

6. The wasteful practice of individual recitations as contrasted with cooperative 
group activity 

7. The tendency to make of schooling an artificial thing by divorcing it from the 
activities of ordinary life 


There is ample evidence to indicate that meaningful learning is economical 
learning. Learning with understanding is relatively permanent. The effects of 
learning with understanding are cumulative. Learning with understanding has (or 
may have) the effect of establishing in children the habit of EXPECTING to 
u derstand. Understanding results in functional value. Nothing, whether idea or 
skill, which is acquired in school is ever used in precisely the way in which it was 
learned. If the bridge is made across the gap, it is done by the discovery of relation- 
ships. In teaching understanding, it is most important to know where the child 
IS and to begin there. Children tend to learn what they believe they are ex- 
pected to learn. The implication of this fact is that in measurement, whether planned 
by the teacher, by an administrator, or by the two in conjunction, a prominent place 
must be accorded to understandings. 


THE NATURE OF UNDERSTANDING 


“As a start,” say the authors, “we may say that a pupil understands when he is able 
to act, feel, or think intelligently with respect to a situation.” Rather than being all 
or-none affairs, understandings vary in degree of definiteness and completeness. The 
nature of understanding will become clearer if some of the criteria for selecting 
understandings for school instruction are considered: 


1. How universal is the understanding; that is, how widely will it be needed? 

2. What are the chances that a given understanding will be fully learned or extended 
apart from direct instruction, in and out of school? 

3. How far are the pupils capable of extending any given understanding? 

4, How far must the understanding be developed to meet the present need? It is often 
advisable to stop the development even of an essential understanding at a rather 
low level of completeness, with the expectation that the development will be con- 
tinued at later points in school. 


The world in which we live is a social one. Perhaps the most important under- 
standings which the child must acquire involve people. UNDERSTANDING 
OTHERS as a goal in education has come to have a respectability equal to that 
long ago accorded to Socrates’ ‘Know thyself.” 

Most understanding should be verbalized, but verbalizations may be relatively 
devoid of meaning. William James told a story illustrating this truth. ‘‘A friend of 
mine, visiting a school, was asked to examine a class in geography. Glancing at the 
book she said: ‘Suppose you dig a hole in the ground, hundreds of feet deep, how 
should you find it at the bottom—warmer or colder than on top?’ None of the 
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class replying, the teacher said: ‘I am sure they know, but I think you don’t ask 
the question quite rightly. Let me try.’ So, taking the book, she asked: ‘In what 
condition is the interior of the globe?’ and received the immediate answer from 
half the class at once: “The interior of the globe is in a condition of igneous 
fusion.’ ”’ 

There are obviously factors within the learner which limit the number of under- 
standings he may acquire and the degree to which he may acquire them. How- 
ever, the following elements must be present in the teacher-learner situation if 
we are to expect understanding: 


1. Recognized need on the part of the pupil 

2. Attention on the part of the pupil to “key” words and aspects of the situation 

3. Possession by the pupil of a background of relative experience sufficient for the 
needs of the moment 

4. Opportunity for self-evaluation 

5. Active approach to learning on the part of the pupil (Most teachers talk too much.) 

6. Participation of the pupil in planning, doing, and evaluating 


The kind and degree of the pupil’s understanding is inferred from observing 
what he says and does with respect to his needs. This kind of measurement is not 
always easy or even possible in a classroom. 


OBTAINING EVIDENCE OF UNDERSTANDING 


In every subject-matter area there are available at present many well-known pro- 
cedures for the evaluation of understanding. The day-by-day observations of alert 
teachers provide the most significant evidence of pupils’ understanding. The best 
evidence of a pupil’s understanding is reflected in reactions that may escape the 
teacher’s notice. There are, for instance, personal meanings, sensitiveness, apprecia- 
tions, and values which are closely guarded by pupils and which will not be revealed 
except when some situation engrosses them so completely that they forget them- 
selves. It is precisely by observation that pupils will be rated in later life; and while 
observational evidence should not be used as the sole means of evaluation, it does 
have certain attributes of naturalness which make it correlate highly with postschool 
success. 

To provide evidence of understanding, evaluation situations must contain an 
element of novelty, but not too much novelty. Behavior in familiar situations may 
be based upon understanding; but we cannot be sure that it is. On the other hand, 
effective and intelligent behavior in unfamiliar situations furnishes acceptable evi- 
dence of understanding. For instance, being able to recite a number of reasons 
why something happened is no real assurance that the person comprehends WHY 
it happened. The child who is always eager to respond and who may have good 
answers may not have any better understanding than does the child who never 
volunteers and who may even offer an inadequate response when called upon. The 
first child simply has his understanding in a form better adapted to social situations. 
It is desirable to adapt the means of obtaining evidence not only to the kind of 
intellectual outcome sought but also to the kinds of personality characteristics of 
particular children. It is easy to be so “novel” that there is too great a gap between 
previous learning and the measurement situation. 
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Procedures employed to measure understanding should provide evidence of 
appreciation of primary reality. It is important to guard against mere verbalization 
—an ever-present danger when dealing with an intangible like understanding. It is 
all too common for pupils to pass all the tests in a course without knowing ‘“‘what 
the subject is.’’ For instance, a pupil may be able to state that stone is obtained 
from quarries, but inquiry may disclose that when he speaks of a quarry he has 
in mind the idea of an aquarium. Of great value are follow-up techniques in class 
discussion. If a student uses S/av, let him cite national groups that are Slavic; and 
if he uses citrus, let htm name some citrus fruits. Understanding of international 
good will should be grounded in an appreciation of good will in primary face-to- 
face relationships. 

Evidence of understanding is to be found in the originality of performance on 
the part of pupils. In all creative work, there is the necessity for a fairly clear under- 
standing of goals. In planning one’s life or in planning a picture or a poem, there 
is the constant necessity for understanding what the consequences of a particular 
choice will be. The first step in evaluating creative work—which means evaluating 
the individual’s personality to an extent—is to provide a classroom atmosphere 
which is conducive to creative and original work on the part of pupils. The teacher 
keeps in mind that the final criteria for interpretive, original work are the pleasure 
and satisfaction of the individual producer and the acceptance of his work by 
certain groups of persons. 

The program of evaluation should be planned so as to foster the development of 
habits of self-appraisal on the part of pupils. In life situations, we do not always 
have at hand some “‘expert’’ to tell us whether we have acted wisely and appropri- 
ately. Adults who act courageously and independently are likely to be persons who, 
as children, were encouraged rather than merely rated by others. The best 
justification for self-appraisal as a goal for children is that it contributes to their 
social understanding, that they live and work in a world of people, and that 
if they are to be successful they must understand themselves and be able to antici- 
pate the reactions of older persons to their behavior. 

The preceding pages present a synopsis of the first four chapters of the book. 
The latter half of the yearbook is devoted to specific procedures for measuring 
achievement in the various subject-matter fields. 

HELEN F. OLSON 
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Famous educators plan new systems of pedagogy, but it is the unknown teacher 
who delivers and guides the young. He lives in obscurity and contends with 
hardship. For him no trumpets blare, no chariots wait, no golden decorations are 
decreed. He keeps the watch along the borders of darkness and makes the attack 
on the trenches of ignorance and folly. Patient in his daily duty, he strives to 
conquer the evil powers which are the enemies of youth. He awakens sleeping 
spirits. He quickens the indolent, encourages the eager, and steadies the un- 
stable. He communicates his own joy in learning and shares with boys and 
girls the best treasures of his mind. He lights many candles which, in later 
years, will shine back to cheer him. This is his reward. 

HENRY VAN DYKE 








Piccnan NOTES 


“It is often said that teaching school belittles a man and sours a woman. It may 
be so; it sometimes is so; but not from any law of nature. It can never be true of 
any teacher made alive by keeping his intellectual and spiritual faculties and emotions 
in healthful play. ‘The original and proper source of knowledge,: says Blackie, ‘are 
not books, but life, experience, personal thinking, feeling, and acting. These sources 
are open to the teacher all his life.’” 


T HUs wrote John Swett in Methods of Teaching in 1881. Little did he realize 
that he was sounding the keynote for “Program Notes” for the March issue— 
sixty-six years later—of the Pi Lambda Theta JOURNAL, devoted to “Teaching as a 
Profession for Women.” But the following reports of chapter activities indicate 
the attempt of Pi Lambda Thetans to keep alive in the profession. 

Alpha Zeta Chapter of Northwestern University adopted as its theme for the 
year “Teaching Can Be Fun—If Your Interests Are Varied.” To quote from the 
letter of Mrs. Dorothy Lindsay, the Program Chairman: 

“The plan was to include art, recreation, consumer buying, intelligent citizenship, 

service, and personal grooming and proper clothes selection. As much as possible we 

want the people we call in to plan something in which the group can participate or 
which fits the needs of the group. 


“So far the art meeting has succeeded in getting folks to participate in the techniques 
of drawing bold lines and filling large spaces used with elementary grade children. We 
tried designing Christmas cards. I shall not be surprised to receive some hand-made ones 


as a result.” 


Alpha Gamma Chapter of Boston University is ‘‘continuing the program topic 
started last year, since it was not completed in the series of study meetings which 
were held. The topic, Glamour in Education, is to bring to our members enrich- 
ment which will give a background and a fund of information for our teaching 
so that we may bring more appreciations to the classroom.” 

Pasadena Alumnz Chapter has chosen Program Area Six suggested by the 
National Council: Stimulate teachers to use resources available to broaden their 
social and cultural horizons. Mrs. Nancy B. Reynolds writes, “We plan to 
investigate more specifically the needs of schools in devastated areas throughout 
the world. We expect this subject to consume our interest and energy over a 
period of possibly two years with the hope that we may later help materially in 
the problems of these foreign peoples.” The speakers listed below certainly should 
be able to give some basic insights into the selected problem: 

1. Mrs. Huang, a Chinese lady whose husband is a government official in China 

2. Two English exchange teachers who are located in the Pasadena schools 

3. A representative of the International Friends, a Quaker organization whose members 

are working in devastated areas of Europe. 


The letter of Mrs. Myrtle Burns of Northern Indiana Alumne concerning 
one of their programs is quoted in full because it suggests an effective technique 
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and because it is an excellent example of the kind of report which lends itself well 
to “Program Notes.” 


“Your letter acknowledging the receipt of our program came today. It reminded 
me that I should take time to write about the very effective and unique program our 
seven members from LaPorte put on when they were hostess to our chapter at Wild- 
wood Inn near their town on Saturday, November ninth. 

“Miss Charlotte Hogle, as chairman, Mrs. Muriel Russell, and Miss Azalia Knight 
presented the program. They had previously chosen for their topic of research ‘Facilitat- 
ing the Personal and Social Adjustment of Teachers.’ The program was divided into 
three sections: 

1. What students honestly think about their teachers from the personal and social 

angles 

2. What business men and women and what teachers, themselves, think regarding 

teachers’ social and personal adjustment in daily living 

3. What administrators think about the personal and social adjustment of the 

teachers they hire. 

Mrs. Russell presented the students’ point of view in a ten minute recording she 
had had made of the spontaneous discussion carried on by the pupils in one of her 
guidance classes. They had been asked to give their likes and dislikes concerning their 
teachers without mentioning names. This was a most interesting and stimulating record- 
ing of high school students. 

Miss Knight presented the attitude of teachers themselves and of others in the 
business and professional world in the form of a questionnaire which she had pre- 
sented to some thirty persons for their reactions. 

Mrs. Russell presented the administrators’ viewpoint in another ten to fifteen 
minute recording on adjustments, a conversation between herself and the superintendent 
of LaPorte Schools, Mr. Boston. 

We were all inspired to serious meditation over the presentation of such timely 
and interesting material, and we all went home thinking that such a splendid program, 
so uniquely presented, would cause much worthwhile introspection.” 


Just such introspection, combined with the attempts made by the various chapters 
to enrich living for teachers, should do much to make teaching as a profession more 
attractive to promising young people. Almost all of the chapters reported that they - 
were concerned with the problem of recruitment. When young people can see 
the hope of associations with emotionally stable, interested, alert, satisfied, human 
colleagues, they will not have the hesitation about entering the profession that a 
group of sophomores in a teachers college exhibited when they said—after much 
hemming and hawing—“But, Miss X, we don’t want to go into teaching if we 
have to be like some of the people in the profession.” It presents a challenge to 
Pi Lambda Thetans to stay “alive by keeping their intellectual and spiritual faculties 
and emotions in healthful play.” 


P.S. Many thanks for the generous response to the request for news of your programs. 
There is ammunition enough for the next issue already at hand, but this need not pre- 
clude the use of material you may send in; it just gives us an opportunity to select the 
best. . 


VERNA WHITE 
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ROM COAST TO COAST 


CHAPTER NEWS 


New Chapter 


The new San Jose Alumnz chapter of Pi Lambda Theta began a promising 
career when Dr. May Seagoe, National President of the fraternity, presented 
the charter and installed officers at a luncheon meeting on February 1, 1947. Thirty- 
six charter members and about thirty guests were present. 

The following were installed as officers: Mabel Farley, president; Dorothy Kim- 
berlin, first vice-president; Fanny Carruthers, second vice-president; Winifred 
Coomb, recording secretary; Gail Flock, corresponding secretary; Wynette Fowler, 





SAN JOsE ALUMN#2 CHAPTER 
Back row, left to right: Fanny Carruthers, second vice-president; Wynette Fowler, 
treasurer; Gail Flock, corresponding secretary; Clayton Burrow, keeper of records; 
Winifred Coomb, recording ‘secretary; Lois Pryor, JOURNAL correspondent. Front 
row: Dorothy Kimberlin, first vice-president; Lois Suffield, consultant; Dr. May 
Seagoe, national president; Mabel Farley, president; Mabel Stark, Northern Cali- 
fornia alumnz chapter representative. 
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treasurer; Clayton Burrow, keeper of records; Lois Pryor, JOURNAL correspondent, 
and Lois Suffield, consultant. 

Numerous messages of congratulation and good wishes from chapters throughout 
the nation were read. Representatives from Upsilon, Omega, and Northern Cali- 
fornia Alumnz chapters brought greetings that were acknowledged by Marguerite 
Shannon. 

In her address Dr. Seagoe commended the formation of such alumnz chapters 
and set forth some of the problems which should challenge all women of action 
today. These problems include the rebuilding of a war-torn world, building a lasting 
peace, and securing in America a truly democratic education. 

As educators, Dr. Seagoe believes, we have responsibilities in relieving teacher 
shortage and raising the standards for training and selection of teachers. Teacher 
prestige and morale have been attacked by recent publicity, a fact which demands 
serious consideration. As women in vocations, we should strive to increase the level 
of acceptance for women in all vocations and increase the professional woman's 
understanding of her problems and potentialities. 

San Jose Alumnz Chapter was honored by Dr. Seagoe’s presence and wishes 
to acknowledge its gratitude to her and its appreciation to all who sent greetings. 


Northern California Alumnze 


Recent meetings of Northern California Alumnz Chapter of Pi Lambda Theta 
have been very well attended. Members have been most enthusiastic in carrying out 
the project adopted last year of sponsoring European schools through the Save-the- 
Children Federation. Three schools have been adopted, making a total of $450 
donated by the members for this purpose. Underprivileged American school chil- 
dren, however, were not overlooked. At Christmas, $20 in cash and twenty-two 
specially wrapped gifts were sent to a rural school in Missouri. 

Probably the most outstanding event in the history of the organization took place 
on February first at San Jose, when a group of Pi Lambda Thetans who had been 
part of Northern California Alumnz Chapter were installed as a separate chapter 
of their own. National President, Dr. Mae Seagoe, presided at the installation of 
the new chapter. She was assisted by Miss Mabel Claire Stark, during whose 
presidency the San Jose group was encouraged to extend and strengthen the in- 
fluence of Pi Lambda Theta in the area by organizing another chapter. Many 
members of Northern California Alumnz Chapter were present to see the new 
chapter installed. All are looking forward to the April meeting when San Jose will, 
as usual, be hostess to the group. It is anticipated that this annual custom will never 
be changed. 

Indianapolis Alumnz Chapter 

The year 1946-47 was opened with a tea on September fifteenth at which the 
president and two other members who had attended the Biennial Council gave a 
vivid account of the meeting at Greeley. 

Members of Pi Lambda Theta throughout the state joined with the Indianapolis 
group for a dinner meeting during the fall conference of the Indiana State Teacher's 
Association. The speaker was Dr. Maycie Southall, of George Peabody College, who 
spoke on “Education’s Part in UNESCO.” This meeting, an annual affair, offers an 
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opportunity for renewing old friendships as well as meeting new members of Pi 
Lambda Theta in the state. Field members scattered throughout the state who are 
not attached to any alumni group appreciate the opportunity it offers them of 
meeting with other members of Pi Lambda Theta. 

Dr. Bernadine G. Schmidt, now of Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute, 
and a field member of the Indianapolis Chapter, spoke at the Founders’ Day 
luncheon meeting. Her subject was “The Educational Needs of Exceptional Chil- 
dren.” Dr. Schmidt told of her work with handicapped children in Chicago, pointing 
out the special needs of such children and the methods used to help solve their 
problems. The results of her study (which was undertaken as a part of the work 
on a doctoral dissertation) will be published in popular magazines as well as in 
academic form, for she feels that the parents and laymen must be reached as well 
as the educator before much progress can be made in dealing with handicapped chil- 
dren. Dr. Schmidt represented the United States at a Canadian educational con- 
ference in British Columbia last summer and is working with groups in Maryland 
and Florida on programs for handicapped children in those states. 

Two meetings to be held early in 1947 will be devoted to the theme chosen for 
discussion this year, ‘Teacher Recruitment.” 

The high light of the year’s program promises to be the regional meeting to be 
held in April when the Indianapolis chapter will be host to members of Pi Lambda 
Theta in Ohio, Michigan, and Indiana. The guest chapters will participate in the 
program and it is hoped that one of the national officers can be present. 


Xi Chapter Entertains 


Xi Chapter entertained the new teachers of the Ann Arbor Public Schools at an 
enjoyable affair in November. Twenty officers and members of Xi Chapter received 
the twenty guests in the library of the Elementary School of the University of Michi- 
gan. 

Refreshments were served from a prettily appointed coffee table, centered with 
chrysanthemums and candles in the fall shades. Guests appreciated the warmth 
and glow of the log fire, about which they mingled during the evening. 


Toledo Alumnz Chapter 


Friends of Cleo Murtland, Associate Professor of Vocational Education at the 
University of Michigan, established a fund in her honor when she retired. The 
money was placed in trust to be used as seemed best for promotion of vocational 
education. In June of 1946 the committee decided upon an award in the form of 
a check to be given for outstanding service in the field of vocational education. 

At a convocation at Ann Arbor the first such award was made to Miss Ethel 
Wooden, Principal of Harriet Whitney Vocational High School in Toledo. Both 
Miss Murtland and Miss Wooden were members of Xi Chapter and continue 
active membership in Detroit and Toledo. 

Mrs. Justus Fugate of Wichita, Kansas was the speaker at the Founders’ Day 
dinner. Mrs. Fugate, third vice president of Pi Lambda Theta, spoke on the subject 
“Education for What?’ Other guests included two exchange teachers who are 
in Toledo, Miss Frances Kaya from Hawaii and Miss Cynthia Ewing from England. 
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Northeastern Ohio Alumnz 


Members of the Northeastern Ohio Alumnz Chapter of Pi Lambda Theta always 
look forward to the Founders’ Day dinner. Around it have developed several 
traditions which have grown dear to those who have watched this chapter expand 
in interest and membership. 

Traditionally, the chapter holds this dinner at the College Club where not only 
good food and pleasant surroundings but a deep sense of dedication to the ideals of 
Pi Lambda Theta seem to inspire the members as they gather in the ‘upper room” 
for their annual Founders’ Day ritual. The ceremony is conducted by Katharine 
Foulke, a founder of Pi Lambda Theta. Each year she journeys from her home in 
New Wilmington, Pennsylvania, to be with the group. No one who watches her 
conduct this service and listens to her earnest message and story of those first days 
of Pi Lambda Theta can help but feel inspired anew and impressed with the real 
importance and responsibilities of this ever growing organization and the part each 
member should and can play in it. 

This year the chapter had the added pleasure and honor of having Mrs. Fugate, 
the Third National Vice-President, with them to help celebrate Founders’ Day. She 
_ feviewed the purposes of Pi Lambda Theta and brought the members closer in 
spirit to the organization as a whole. 


Alpha Chapter News 


Alpha chapter, University of Missouri, experienced a very interesting, active, and 
helpful year under the leadership of Miss Katherine King, president. Mrs. Mary 
Margaret Moore succeeds Miss King as president for the present year. Mrs. Moore 
has planned an interesting program. Two meetings have been held, a tea for trans- 
fer students in the School of Education and the annual Founders’ Day banquet. 
Initiation ceremonies for eleven candidates preceded the banquet at which they were 
guests of the chapter. The third meeting will be the annual joint meeting with 
Phi Delta Kappa and Sigma Pi Alpha. Dean L. G. Townsend of the School of 
Education will be the speaker. 

Members of Alpha Chapter always look forward to the breakfast sponsored by 
the Kansas City Alumnz Chapter during the Missouri State Teachers’ Association 
in November of alternate years, Many Alpha members from out-of-state as well as 
local active members attending the convention are at the meeting. 

The annual Pi Lambda Theta Scholarship Award was given to Miss Naoma 
Powell, an art major whose home is in Columbia. Miss Powell is a member of 
Mortar Board and is active in many school organizations. 

The delegates to the Biennial Council, Mrs. Moore, president, and Miss Maxine 
Briscoe, treasurer, gave an enthusiastic report of the activities of the Council and 
the helpful suggestions they received. 

Miss Ella Victoria Dobbs continues to be a helpful guide to Alpha. She attends 
the meetings and participates in the various activities. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Nardin of Boston, former National Executive Secretary, visited 
Columbia in September and renewed friendships with Alpha members and friends. 

The visit of Dr. Helen Walker in the late spring was both stimulating and help- 
ful to Alpha Chapter. A tea was given in Miss Walker's honor at the home of 
Miss Ruby Cline. 
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Miss Ruby Cline, who spent two years in the Pacific Theater of War as a staff 
member of the American Red Cross, returned in time to join the staff of the Physical 
Education Department for the second semester of last year. 

Miss Katherine King, former President of Alpha Chapter, is now teaching in the 
Department of Speech of Queens College, New York. 


Eta News 


Eta Chapter’s theme this year is “Women, a Force in the Modern World.” In 
October the meeting was held at the KYW Studio in Philadelphia, an NBC station. 
After a brief business meeting, Mrs. Ruth Welles of KYW gave a very interesting 
discussion of the part women play in radio work and conducted the members on a 
tour of the building. 

At the Founders’ Day banquet, Dr. Catherine Macfarlane, head of Cancer Re- 
search at Women’s Medical College in Philadelphia, was guest speaker. She told of 
the difficulty women had in assuming their right place in medicine. She then out- 
lined her work in education for the prevention of cancer and told of the experiment 
she is carrying on with the help of 1000 women in Philadelphia. 

In December, Eta was entertained by Illman Carter School of the University of 
Pennsylvania in their new auditorium with Mary Van Doren from Station WIP as 
speaker on the subject, ‘A Woman Explores Music with Young Listeners.” 


Detroit Alumnz Chapter 


The Detroit Alumnz Chapter is affiliated with the “Inter-Group Council for 
Women as Public Policy Makers.” Twenty-eight of the strongest women’s organiza- 
tions in Detroit are members. The purpose is to place qualified women in public 
office and on city and state commissions. The Qualifications Committee sifts recom- 
mendations carefully. A program of educating women through a series of lectures, 
study groups, and conferences prepares women to understand and serve the public 
better. 

The Detroit Citizen’s Housing and Planning Council is another organization of 
which this Pi Lambda Theta Chapter is a member. This organization is studying 
and planning for the long time reorganization and beautification of Detroit. 


Delta Chapter 


Under the leadership of its energetic president, Theressa Matz, Delta has had a 
busy and enjoyable year. Programs, based on the theme International Understanding 
through the Arts, have been particularly entertaining and informative. At the 
Christmas meeting and party, Mr. Michael DeVitis, from the foreign language 
department of the University of Pittsburgh, talked about the holiday customs and 
traditions of Spain and Latin America. In February, Mr. Frank Eckl and members 
of the Pittsburgh Ballet gave a lecture-demonstration on the ballet. Further de- 
lightful programs on art and music have been planned by Ruth Theis, program 
chairman. 

This year Delta inaugurated a new plan for becoming acquainted with prospective 
members. Small groups of eligible student teachers were invited to the dinners and 
programs that preceded the regular monthly meetings. Both members and guests 
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expressed satisfaction in this informal entertaining. At the dinner at the College 
Club January sixth, eleven new members were welcomed to Pi Lambda Theta. 
One of the outstanding events of the year was the annual Founders’ Day dinner, 
Miss Genevieve Blatt, assistant treasurer of the State of Pennsylvania and a lawyer, 
spoke on “International Understanding.” Among those who attended were Miss 
Katharine Foulke, one of the founders, and Mrs. Josephine Fugate, national 
third vice-president of Pi Lambda Theta. Miss Theressa Matz, president of Delta 
and official hostess, welcomed the guests of honor, including Dean Samuel Frank- 
lin of the School of Education, University of Pittsburgh, and Mrs. Franklin; Dr. 
Earl Dimmick, superintendent of Pittsburgh schools, and Mrs. Dimmick; Dr. 
, W. W. Lantz, superintendent of Allegheny county schools, and Mrs. Lantz; 
Dr. Norman Glasser, president of independent schools, and Mrs. Glasser. The 
Founders’ Day celebration was planned by Miss Mary Fallon. 


REGIONAL NEWS 


Middle Atlantic Region 


The Middle Atlantic Regional Committee consisted of delegates from the 
following chapters: Delta, Eta, Chi, Alpha Theta, Alpha Kappa, and Western 
Pennsylvania Alumnz. The group discussed the possibility of holding regional 
meetings in the years during which the National Council is not held. 

The first of such meetings was tentatively scheduled to be held in Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, in the spring of 1948 with Eta serving as the hostess chapter. This 
season was chosen because it coincided with the annual Schoolmen’s Week Con- 
ference conducted by the University of Pennsylvania. Educators from Pennsylvania 
and neighboring states assemble at that time to discuss current problems and re- 
investigate existing philosophies of education. Eta participates in these activities 
by sponsoring a program and dinner. The occasion seemed an ideal time to 
hold a regional meeting since there would be ample opportunity for professional 
growth as well as good fellowship. 

After this first regional meeting the responsibility of being hostess chapter 
would be rotated among chapters, with the smaller ones combining with a nearby 
larger group when that arrangement seemed mote satisfactory. A regional chair- 
man for the biennium would be chosen from the hostess chapter. 

Finally, to make the regional meeting worth planning and worth attending, 
it was the consensus of the committee that each chapter should guarantee to send 
at least one delegate. All of these arrangements, of course, are subject to the 
approval of the individual chapters concerned. The members of the committee 
agreed to present the matter of regional meetings to their own groups during 
the coming year. It was hoped that the enthusiasm of the committee would be 
reflected in the wishes of the members in the home chapters. 


South Central Region 


The delegates from all the South Central Region expressed a desire for some 
type of regional activity. Definite plans have not yet been completed. 
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Pacific Northwest Region 


The Spokane Alumnz Chapter of Pi Lambda Theta is making arrangements 
for a one-day regional conference, which is to be held at the Davenport Hotel in 
Spokane, Washington, Tuesday, April eighth. 

The theme of the conference will be “Retention of Teachers.” This conference 
is being held in conjunction with the Inland Empire Educational Association meet- 
ing which is scheduled for April ninth, tenth, and eleventh. 

Delegates and members from Pi, Zeta, Kappa, and the Washington, Portland, 
and Spokane Alumnz Chapters are expected to attend. All who plan to attend 
are urged to make hotel reservations early. 

In charge of arrangements are Gladys L. Dunphy, Leila Lavin, Nona Hambert, 
Frances Weisman, and Ruby Graber. 


Pacific Southwest Region 


The seven chapters of the Southern California Council are enjoying good fellow- 
ship and experiencing the satisfaction of accomplishment under the leadership 
of Mildred Davidson, Council Chairman. The cooperative activities include lively 
Council meetings in September and January, a stimulating teachers’ institute ses- 
sion followed by individual chapter luncheons in October, the impressive Founders’ 
Day program and luncheon in November, and encouraging plans for a culminating 
spring regional conference. 

Council member chapters are: Alpha Delta (University of California at Los 
Angeles), Alpha Iota (Claremont College), Los Angeles Alumnz, Santa Bar- 
bara Alumnz, San Diego Alumne, and Sigma (University of Southern California). 
Founders’ Day guests included university and public school administrators and 
the following national honorary members: Katherine Lee Carey, Dr. Mary Sin- 
clair Crawford, Dr. Elizabeth L. Woods, and Dr. Clara Schmidt. It is the good 
fortune of the Council, too, that the national president, Dr. May V. Seagoe, 
attends some of the Council meetings. 

At the January eighteenth Council get-together, possible meeting places for the 
coming Biennial Council were discussed and tentative plans for a regional spring 
conference were made. A proposed conference theme of topical interest is How to 
Recruit High-school Girls for the Teaching Profession. 

All members of Pi Lambda Theta in the Southwest are invited to attend 
the regional conference to be sponsored by the Southern California Council in 
late March or April. Further information about the conference may be obtained 
from Ruth Boynton, 3751 Hillcrest Drive, Los Angeles 16. 


North Central Region 
A regional meeting of members of alumnz chapters of Pi Lambda Theta in 
Ohio, Michigan, Illinois, and Indiana will be held at the Marott Hotel in Indian- 
apolis on April twenty-sixth, with the Indianapolis Alumnz acting as hostesses. 
There will be a meeting in the afternoon, followed by a tea; and dinner will be 
served in the evening. Dr. Agnes Samuelson has accepted an invitation to be 
present. 
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North East Region 


Miss Elsie B. Cantwell, president of Alpha Epsilon Chapter of Pi Lambda 
Theta, extended a cordial welcome to the following delegates who attended the 
meeting called for the purpose of making plans for a regional conference: Miss 
Margaret Hutchins of Mu Chapter at Cornell University, Dr. Lucille Herrick and 
Mrs. Helen Olney of Alpha Theta chapter at George Washington University, Mrs. 
Dorothy Stewart and Miss Marjorie Wry of Alpha Gamma Chapter at Boston 
University, Mrs. Helene Loane and Mrs. Evelyn Judd of Chi Chapter at Johns 
Hopkins University, Miss Anna May Jones and Dr. Rosemary Mullen of Rho 
Chapter at New York University, Miss Dorothy Larned and Miss Mary Barry of 
Alpha Eta Chapter at Harvard University, Dr. Helen Walker, National Consultant, 
Mrs. Clara Stallard, National Treasurer, and members of the Executive Committee 
of Alpha Epsilon Chapter. 

On Friday evening, the delegates attended the Alpha Epsilon initiation in Dodge 
Hall and dinner at the Men’s Faculty Club. The speaker for the evening was Dr. 
Rita Morgan who spoke on “‘Creative Democracy in Action.” Dr. Morgan gave 
us a message of tremendous importance about the pitiful condition of educational 
institutions in Greece, which is typical of the situation in all the devastated countries 
in the world. 

Objectives of a regional conference were discussed as a means of deciding what 
the Northeast Region would like to accomplish and to make plans for achieving 
these objectives. Tentative objectives for a regional conference which were discussed 
included the implementation of chapter projects, mutual aid to chapters, and a 
method for promoting fellowship. 

The council agreed that regional projects would serve the purpose of spreading 
some of the opportunities for working together to a larger group than those who 
can go to the National Biennial Council. 

The following chapter programs and plans were reviewed briefly to reveal a 
project which would be worthy of joint effort within the region: 

Alpha Theta Chapter at George Washington University: The Role of 
Women in the Atomic Age 

Alpha Epsilon at Teachers College, Columbia University: Cooperation with 
teachers at Benjamin Franklin High School in a planned program for better 
interracial understanding and utilization of data for a study in the anatomy 
and causes of prejudice; compilation of a bibliography and collection of 
books on education for teachers in devastated areas in Europe; utilization 
of skilled persons in teaching immigrants and migrants in New York City 

Alpha Gamma at Boston University: Glamour in Education 

Chi Chapter at Johns Hopkins University: Development of International . 
Understanding 

Alpha Eta Chapter at Harvard University: Intercultural Relations and Inter- 
national Understanding 

Rho Chapter at New York University: Practical application of last year’s 
program of intercultural relations 

Miss Katharine Pease brought greetings from Dr. Agnes Samuelson and the 
National Program Committee and gave a report on the meeting of the Commission 
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for International Educational Reconstruction, the purpose of which is to inform the 
American people of the educational needs of youth and adults in the war-devastated 
countries, serving particularly as a channel for communicating to American 
organizations urgent needs for assistance reported to the Commission by relief and 
government agencies here and abroad. Miss Pease stated that a report of the con- 
ference and a suggested program of action will be sent each chapter. It will 
contain two suggestions for contributions we may make. We may assemble Pi 
Lambda Theta Friendship Kits for Greek teachers, containing warm clothing, 
sweaters, pencils, vitamins, and school supplies. The kits will be sent through the 
Greek War Relief Society. Books and periodicals may also be sent as requested 
by the American Library Association. 

The suggestion was made that the regional conference might provide an 
opportunity for discussion of questions which are to be considered at the coming 
Biennial Council. Some delegates felt that they were not adequately prepared to take 
part in the Biennial Council and that a regional meeting would provide opportunity 
for an exchange of opinion before the meeting in August. 

Members who attended the council meeting came away with the definite feeling 
that regional cooperation on some worth-while project, such as relief for Greek 
schools, could be carried on effectively by the chapters in the Northeast area. 

LauRA McADAMs 
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SURVEY OF NURSES 


The National Nursing Council and the Bureau of Labor Statistics have under- 
taken jointly a survey of registered nurses to determine the facts about salaries, work- 
ing conditions, and job attitudes of nurses. This is the first comprehensive national 
survey to be made of the nursing profession. 

The responses of the 50,000 nurses will furnish a basis for new professional 
standards, proposed revisions in working conditions of nurses, and recommenda- 
tions as to policy on types of supervision, sick leaves, vacations, and tenure of 
position. 

Approximately 500 nurses who have left the profession for other fields of em- 
ployment will be interviewed by Bureau of Labor Statistics personnel to find out 
their reasons for leaving the profession. 

In order to secure a representative cross section of all regions and all groups 
within the profession, the Bureau forwarded questionnaires to every tenth name on 
official state lists of registered nurses. Replies, which are voluntary and confidential, 
will be tabulated soon, and the findings will then be available to groups responsible 
for maintaining adequate nursing services. 

Pi Lambda Theta has indicated its willingness to cooperate with the National 
Nursing Planning Committee in this study. 


IN MEMORIAM 
Elsie Gottschall 


Toledo Alumnz Chapter of Pi Lambda Theta lost an outstanding member in 
the passing of Elsie Gottschall on November nineteenth. Elsie was a graduate 
student of the University of Michigan and had taught in physical education depart- 
ments at DeVilbiss and Whitney High Schools in Toledo. In the winter of 1945 
her work received recognition in an appointment with the Department of Education 
at Columbus, Ohio, to assist in the development of a project in “School and Com- 
munity Health Education.” The W. K. Kellogg Foundation, Battle Creek, Michigan, 
contributed both financial support and wise counsel. Miss Gottschall accepted 
chairmanship of the advisory and consulting committee. Her work carried het 
over the state in an effort to make health education a functional, meaningful, and 
living experience to every boy and girl. The results were published in a pamphlet 
issued by the department at Columbus. 

In the Fall of 1946, Elsie returned to the Toledo schools, but a long standing 
health handicap became too much for her. She leaves as a memorial the enthusiasm 
engendered in the boys and girls with whom she worked for better health habits 
and happier living. 
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WP eine IN THE NEWS 


The Presidential Dean of Barnard College is now Dr. Millicent Carly McIntosh. 
In 1920, she was graduated from Bryn Mawr where her aunt, Carey Thomas, was 
president. She received her Ph.D. from Johns Hopkins in 1926 and later studied 
at Newnham College, Cambridge, England. In 1928, Dr. McIntosh became Fresh- 
man Dean at Bryn Mawr College and in 1929 she was appointed Acting Dean of 
Bryn Mawr College. In 1930, she was named head of the Brearly School, New 
York City, where she remained until she succeeded Dean Virginia Gildersleeve at 
Barnard. She was married in 1932 to Dr. Rustin McIntosh, Carpentier Professor 
of Pediatrics at the College of Physicians and Surgeons of Columbia University 
and director of the pediatric service at Babies Hospital. 

In addition to an active professional career, the present Dean of Barnard has 
reared five children, four boys and a girl. The two oldest children are twins. 

Dr. McIntosh is the fourth Presidential Dean of Barnard College. The first 
Dean of Barnard College, which was founded by and named for the late Frederick 
Barnard, President of Columbia University and advocate of higher education for 
women, was Miss Emily James Smith, later Mrs. George Haven Putnam. She 
served from 1894 to 1900. Laura Drake Gill took over in 1907 and served until 
1911 when Virginia Gildersleeve, of Barnard ’99, began her long and distinguished 
career, 

Dean Virginia Gildersleeve, upon retirement, indicated that she hoped to make 
a trip to Turkey to observe the work of the American College for women at 
Istanbul, of whose board of trustees she is president. 


Mrs. Cornelia van Asch van Wijck, president of the world YWCA, came 
from Holland to help launch the nation-wide drive here for the $2,100,000 
YWCA reconstruction fund. She described vividly the plight of European children 
who were “taught to lie and steal and shirk” under the Nazi occupation and 
stressed the need in Europe and elsewhere for social leadership among the young 
in the area of values. Many new leaders must be trained, fine pre-war leaders 
need to be refreshed, and some physical facilities need to be reconstructed. Young 
Women’s Christian Association buildings all over Europe were ruined during the 
war. Never was the need so great for constructive group work with youth. Young 
women in thirty foreign countries will be aided with the funds raised by the 
435 local organizations of the YWCA in this country. 


Jessie Del Crawford of Rho Chapter is the first woman to be on the faculty 
of the Princeton Theological Seminary. She is professor of Christian Education. 


Ruth Faison Shaw, progressive teacher on the kindergarten level, is known 
to many because of her invention and development of finger-painting. This 
technique uses the fingers, the hand, and the forearm to create with special paints, 
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easily soluble in water, pictures “out of the mind.” Miss Shaw invented the 
formula for the paints which now sell as ‘“Shaw’s Finger-Paints,” and she has 
written a book, Finger-Painting. 

During the war years when psychiatrists and psychologists were hunting for 
new techniques for use with psychological casualties, Miss Shaw did some very 
interesting experimental work at St. Elizabeth’s Hospital in Washington, D.C. 
The stories soldiers and sailors told Miss Shaw to explain the pictures they painted 
revealed much material which was of diagnostic value to the doctors. It is possible 
that the painting: and interpreting of their experiences through finger-painting 
was also therapeutic. Men who had not talked for months told Miss Shaw their 
stories; amnesia victims sometimes signed their names to their pictures, thus 
helping with their own identification. The doctors were impressed with the 
possibility of having found a new projective technique. 

The new technique, however, needed study in order that its possibilities might 
be delimited. Consequently, the Winter Veterans Facility of Topeka, Kansas, has 
recently set up a two-year research project under the leadership of Dr. Karl 
Menninger, Chief Psychiatrist of the Army and one of the famous Menningers 
of the Menninger Clinic in Topeka. A number of other well-known psychiatrists 
and psychologists are also working on this project, which is government sponsored. 
Miss Shaw has been employed for the next two years (1947-1949) as in- 
structor and demonstrator. During this period she will instruct the doctors in 
the techniques of finger-painting and the group as a whole will experiment and 
evaluate finger-painting as a diagnostic and therapeutic technique. Thus a creative 
layman, a school teacher by profession, may make an outstanding contribution 
to psychology. If the project proves successful, the findings will have wide applica- 
tion. 


Miss Krishna Nehru, known professionally as Krishna Hutheesing, journalist 
sister of Jawaharlal Nehru is now on a lecture tour in the United States. Her 
husband, Gunottam Hutheesing, executive secretary of the Planning Committee 
of the Indian National Congress, accompanied her here. Her biography of the 
Nehru family, With No Regrets, had wide distribution in this country and Eng- 
land. A second work, Shadow of the Wall, which came out in India this year 
is a study of twelve women political prisoners and is based on her observations 
back in 1931 when she was serving a one-year term in prison for political reasons. 

Miss Nehru will, it is hoped, surpass the family record of an older and better 
known sister, Madame Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit, who came to this country for a 
three month lecture tour and stayed two years, finally heading the Indian delega- 
tion at the meetings of the United Nations held in New York during 1946. 


The Woman's Press Club of New York City has recently awarded scholarships 
to two women students in the School of Journalism at Columbia University. 
Recipient Doris Willens, 22 years old, graduate of the University of California 
at Los Angeles, served ably on her undergraduate paper, the California Bruin, 
before going East. She also had had experience on the editorial staffs of The 
Inter-City Press in Los Angeles and Boxo ffice, a motion picture trade journal. Win- 
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ner of the second scholarship was Miss Betty Jean Nelson who was graduated from 
the University of Kansas with Phi Beta Kappa honors in 1946. 


Mrs. Agnes N. Underwood, folklore specialist of Russell Sage College, is 
collecting folklore stories of World War II. “Kilroy” of the infantry, ‘“Smoe”’ 
of the Air Forces, “Private MacGillicuddy’’ of the Marines will take their places, 
she says, beside ‘‘Sinbad the Sailor’ of more ancient vintage. ‘Private MacGilli- 
cuddy”” was the Marine Corps’ answer to the ‘Sad Sack.” ‘“MacGillicuddy” was 
not lucky; he was the Marine in trouble— bad water, bad food, bad spirits 
(liquid and otherwise). His first cousin was ‘““Gismoe’’ and a distant relative was 
“Pvt. Snafu’ of the army. Mrs. Underwood has been teaching men veterans at 
Russell Sage this year, and they, in turn, have been “educating” her! 





The Making of a Southerner by Katherine Du Pre Lumpkin is the significant 
autobiography of a Southern woman. “It deserves the widest distribution,” said 
William McFee in reviewing it in The World Telegram, “not only for the light 
it sheds on the South’s situation today, not only for the absorbing account of a 
Southern girl’s childhood in the early years of our century, but also for remark- 
ably good writing.” The book shows how an intelligent white girl gradually 
emancipated herself from the narrow concept of a slave society. 

Miss Lumpkin, who received her Ph.D. from the University of Wisconsin, writes 
with charm and authenticity. 


Dr. Marynia F. Farnham, New York City psychiatrist, has collaborated with 
Ferdinand Lundberg? in a book called Modern Woman: The Lost Sex, published 
recently by Harpers. The writing is negative in outlook: woman has failed as house- 
wife, business-woman, industrial worker, and public servant. She faces an array 
of personal problems which she is unable to solve. The authors blame the machine 
age “for destroying the home as a self-sustained unit.’ According to the authors, 
the modern American woman is on the verge of becoming a neurotic; or she is 
“frustrated to the depths of her nature, searching down all the wrong paths for 
her rewards. . . .” The authors used clinical material and the psycho-analytic 
approach. 

The statements which the authors make about the role of women are con- 
troversial in nature and might stimulate many discussions among Pi Lambda 
Thetans. 


Dr. Bernice Baxter, assistant superintendent of Oakland Public Schools, left that 
post to fly to Europe where she will serve as an advisory expert to the United States 
Office of Military Government for Germany. Dr. Baxter is one of a limited number 
of educational leaders selected to serve in Germany. 

In 1937 Dr. Baxter was made director of elementary and junior high school 
instruction for the Oakland Public Schools; in 1941, co-ordinator of instruction; 
in 1944, assistant superintendent. Dr. Baxter is an active member of Northern Cali- 
fornia Alumnz Chapter of Pi Lambda Theta. LOUISE PRICE 


* Author of America’s Sixty Families, Imperial Hearst. 
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FRANCES PENROSE OWEN 


Frances Penrose Owen received her A.B. degree from Whitman College, 
followed it with post graduate study at Bryn Mawr, and was granted the degree 
of Master of Education from Harvard University. After a year on the faculty of 
Whitman College, she attended the Prince School in Boston to specialize in 
educational work in department stores. 

After twelve years in store personnel work, in the position of Director of 
Training, Mrs. Owen’s marriage turned her to activities of a somewhat different 
but not un-related. character. Her interests have always centered in education. She 
is a member of the Seattle School Board, she is a board member and past president 
of the Ryther Child Center for psychologically maladjusted children, and for the 
past five years she has been chairman of the board of the Children’s Orthopedic 
Hospital in Seattle, Washington. She is also a member of the National Board of 
the Child Welfare League of America. 

Mrs. Owen's ten-year-old daughter is a guarantee that her educational theories 
receive everyday practice. 


KARL KROGSTAD, JR. 


Karl Krogstad, Jr., was born and educated in Seattle, Washington. He was gradu- 
ated from the University of Washington in 1940 with a B.A. degree in Economics 
and Business after majoring in Public Relations and Advertising. While in the 
University, he was Business Manager of the U. of W. Columns, the monthly 
campus magazine, a member of Alpha Delta Sigma, national honorary advertising 
fraternity, Oval Club, upper-classmen’s service honorary, and Sigma Nu fraternity. 
In 1943 Mr. Krogstad volunteered for the U. S. Navy and for most of his naval 
service was an officer on the staff of Admiral William F. Halsey. He is the manager 
of the Tourist and Convention Department of the Seattle Chamber of Commerce 
and is also Secretary of the Chamber's Education and Arts Committee. 


ALICE H. HAYDEN 

Alice H. Hayden, associate professor of educational research and director of 
educational research in the Department of Education at the University of Wash- 
ington, received her B.S. and M.S. degrees from Oregon State College in 1929 
and her Ph.D. degree from Purdue University in 1932. 
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Miss Hayden was the recipient of a number of undergraduate and graduate 
scholarships and fellowships at Oregon State College, the University of Wash- 
ington, and at Purdue University under the Purdue Research Foundation. 

Her experience in education includes teaching at the secondary and college levels, 
in-service training work, and research. She has also had considerable experience 
in industrial research. 

Dr. Hayden is an active member of many professional educational organizations. 
She is a frequent speaker at institutes, conferences, and other professional meet- 
ings and often contributes articles and book reviews to professional journals. She 
was a member of the American Council on Education Curriculum Survey Committee 
of the Hawaiian Public Schools, the report of which has just recently been published 
under the title, Hawazian Schools—A Curriculum Survey. 

She is an active member of Zeta Chapter of Pi Lambda Theta. In addition 
to being Faculty Adviser for that chapter she is also chairman of the Pi Lambda 
Theta Journal Committee. 


WORTH McCLURE 


Worth McClure, Executive Secretary of the American Association of School 
Administrators, was born in Indianola, Iowa. He holds an A.B. degree from 
Simpson College, an M.A. degree from the University of Washington, and an 
Ed.D. degree from Columbia. He received honorary degrees of Ed.D. from Simp- 
son College and LL.D. from the College of Puget Sound. 

Mr. McClure’s work in public schools has ranged in capacities from teacher 
and principal to superintendent of schools. He was professor of elementary school 
administration at New York State Teachers College and was organizer of a train- 
ing program for elementary and junior high school principals for the New York 
State Department of Education. He has taught in summer sessions at the Uni- 
versity of Washington, University of Chicago, Stanford, and Teachers College at 
Columbia University. 

In 1943 Mr. McClure was sent by the Office of War Information to the British 
Isles te represent American Education. After his return to this country he resigned 
from his position as Superintendent of Schools at Seattle, Washington. He became 
Superintendent of Schools at University City, Missouri, leaving there to accept 
his present office in the American Association of School Administrators at Wash- 
ington, D.C, 

Mr. McClure has been active in many professional organizations; his affiliations 
include the National Education Association, Kappa Delta Pi, and Phi Delta Kappa. 
He has held offices in the N. E. A. and was President of the American Association 
of School Administrators in 1943. 

Publications to which Mr. McClure has contributed articles include educational 
yearbooks, reference and text books, and journals. He has also served as a lecturer 
on educational subjects. 


HELENE W. HARTLEY 


Professor of Education at Syracuse University, Dr. Hartley is Director of the 
Division of Pre-Service Preparation of Teachers and has particular responsibility 
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for the professional courses for teachers of English in the graduate and under- 
graduate colleges. Before coming to Syracuse University as an instructor she had 
beén a teacher of English and Latin in high schools of New York State and a 
supervisor of English in a city system. 

Dr. Hartley is a graduate of Oberlin College with the A.B. degree. She took her 
M.A. at Syracuse University and her Ph.D. at Columbia University. She is a mem- 
ber of Phi Beta Kappa, Phi Kappa Phi, and Pi Lambda Theta. 

Besides holding office in the national organization of Pi Lambda Theta, Dr. 
Hartley was President of the National Council of Teachers of English in 1946. 
She has worked with curriculum commissions and committees in building courses 
of study in English in the New York State Department of Education and the 
National Council of Teachers of English. She has edited a series of textbooks in 
literature for high schools and has written articles on the teaching of English for 
various professional journals. In collaboration with Burges Johnson she conducted 
a three-year study and experiment in the teaching of college freshman English 
under a grant from the Carnegie Foundation. 

In Syracuse University Dr. Hartley is one of four women who give the course 
on “The History and Status of Women in Modern Society.” Her work with this 
course as well as her experience in preparation and counselling of teachers and her 
observations as a lecturer and visitor on college campuses in various parts of the 
country are background for the article in this JOURNAL. 

In private life Dr. Hartley is the wife of the social psychologist, Dr. Floyd H. 
Allport. 


LEILA LAVIN 

Leila Lavin is Assistant Superintendent of Spokane Public Schools in charge 
of elementary education. She was graduated with a B.S. degree from the University 
of Washington majoring in economic geography and minoring in political science 
and holds a Master’s degree in elementary education from Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Miss Lavin taught in the public schools of Spokane and 
was an elementary principal there for six years. She was supervisor of teacher 
training in Eastern Washington College of Education and associate professor of 
education. In 1942 she became director of curriculum for the elementary schools 
in Spokane, and in 1946 she was appointed assistant superintendent. 

Miss Lavin was initiated in the Theta chapter in 1932. At the present time 
she is a member of the Spokane Alumnz chapter. In 1937 she was initiated into 
Kappa Delta Pi at Columbia University. She is a member of A.A.U.W., P.E.O., 
and the only woman member of the Northwest Unit of the National Soil Con- 
servation Society. She is interested in community resources and conducts soil 
conservation and community survey workshops in summer sessions of Eastern 
Washington ‘College of Education. 


HELEN F. OLSON 

Helen F, Olson was among “Our Contributors’ in the March, 1946, issue of 
the JOURNAL. Miss Olson is now head of the Department of English at Queen 
Anne High School, Seattle, Washington. 
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MAURINE LOGUE 

Maurine Logue is now a University of Washington teaching fellow. After 
attending Wenatchee Junior College for two years, she matriculated at the Uni- 
versity of Washington, receiving her Bachelor of Arts Degree in June, 1946. 
She is president of Zeta Chapter of Pi Lambda Theta and is a member of the 
Washington Alpha Chapter of Phi Beta Kappa. 


KATHARINE PEASE 

A biographical sketch of Katharine Pease appeared in the Pi Lambda Theta 
JOURNAL of October, 1946. Miss Pease is a member of the Psychometric Society 
and the American Psychological Association and is chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Special Projects for Pi Lambda Theta. 
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Eastern Commercial Teachers Convene 


Pi Lambda Thetans planning to attend the Eastern Commercial Teachers 
Association Convention in Boston in April are cordially invited to attend a 
tea sponsored by Alpha Eta and Alpha Gamma Chapters. The tea will be held 
at the Boston University Women’s Building, 146 Commonwealth Avenue, Bos- 
ton, April third from 3:30 to 5:30 P.M. Pi Lambda Thetans who are planning 
to attend the tea are urged to communicate with either Mrs. Dorothy Stewart, 
president of Alpha Gamma (Boston University), 280 Massachusetts Avenue, 
Boston, Massachusetts, or Miss Dorothy Larned, President of Alpha Eta (Har- 
vard), 154 Maynard Road, Framingham, Massachusetts. 


I had rather earn my living teaching than in any other way—teaching is not 
merely a life-work, a profession, an occupation, a struggle; it is a passion. 


I love to teach! 
WILLIAM LYON PHELPS 
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GaMMA—University of Kansas 


Rose Coughlin 
707 W. 12th Street 
Lawrence, Kansas 


De.ta—University of Pittsburgh 
Theressa Matz 
255 Watson Boulevard d 
Pittsburgh 14, Pennsylvania 


EpsILoN—University of Minnesota 


Esther Haveson 
3526 Humboldt Avenue South 
Minneapolis 8, Minnesota 





Zeta—University of Washington 
Maurine Logue 
546 East 81st Street 
Seattle, Washington 


Era—University of Pennsylvania 
Viola Del Castello 
955 Yeadon Avenue 
Yeadon, Pennsylvania 


THETA—University of Iowa 
Virginia Kingery 
430 No. Dubuque Street 
Iowa City, Iowa 


lota—University of Indiana 
Phyllis Wear 
Delta Zeta House 
Bloomington, Indiana 


Kappa—U niversity of Oregon 
Lovina E. Wilson 
1312 Mill Street 
Eugene, Oregon 


LaMppa—University of Chicago 
Clara Louise Mohr srt 
Graduate Education Building 
University of Chicago 
Chicago, Illinois 


Mu—Cornell University 
Margaret Hutchins 
Cayuga Apartments 
Ithaca, New York 


Nu—Ohio State University 
Evalyn Piper 
376 West Sth Avenue 
Columbus, Ohio 


X1—University of Michigan 
Dorothy M. Sherman 
414 South Division Street 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


OmicroNn—University of Nebraska 
Marilyn Markussen 
415 No. 16th Street 
Lincoln 8, Nebraska 


Pi—State College of Washington 
Beryl Roberts 
596 College Station 
Pullman, Washington 


University Chapters 


RHO—New York University 
Rosemary Mullen 
420 E. 84th Street 
New York 28, New York 


SicMA—University of Southern California 
Ella Arciniega 
2500 Hill Street ; 
Huntington Park, California 


Tau—University of North Dakota 
Dorothy Molenaar 
Box 1703 University Station 
Grand Forks, North Dakota 


UpstLon—Stanford University 
Helen V. Hawkes 
Box 1136 f , 
Stanford University, California 


CHI—Johns Hopkins University 
Edith V. Walker 
529 Oakland Avenue 
Baltimore 12, Maryland 


Pst—University of Texas 
Bettye Sue May 
2000 Whitis 
Austin, Texas 


OmeEcA—University of California 
Presidential Committee: 
Shirley Bloc 
Helen Muller 
Virginia Thompson 
Haviland Hall 
University of California 
Berkeley 4, California 


ALPHA ALPHA—University of Arizona 
Mary Kelley 
1100 E. Sth Street 
Tucson, Arizona 


ALPHA Beta—University of Wisconsin 
Dorothy W. Mitchell 
103 No. Randall Avenue 
Madison, Wisconsin 


ALPHA GAMMA—Boston University 
Dorothy Stewart ‘ 
280 Massachusetts Avenue 
Boston, Massachusetts 


ALPHA De_ta—University of California at Los Angeles 
Mary Putnam 
440-23rd Street 
Santa Monica, California 


ALPHA EpstILon—Columbia University 


Elsie B. Cantwell 
1230 Amsterdam Avenue 
New York 27, New York 


ALPHA ZETA—Northwestern University 


Helen Schuyler 
2752 Marcy Avenue 
Evanston, Illinois 


ALPHA Eta-—Harvard University 


Dorothy Larned 
154 Maynard Road 
Framingham Centre, Massachusetts 


ALPHA THETA—George Washington University 
Helen A. Olney 
2036 Fort Davis Street South East 
Washington 20, D.C. 

ALPHA Iota—Claremont College 


Ruth Tangeman 
San Dimas, California 
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ALPHA Kappa—Pennsylvania State College 
Florence Taylor 
210 Burroughs Building 
State College, Pennsylvania 


3628 Cragmont 
Dallas 5, Texas 


ALPHA Mu—University of New Mexico 
Mary Menauw 
2205 North Broadway 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


ALPHA Nu—University of Buffalo 
ae Eschner 

472 McKinley Parkway 

Buffalo 20, New York 


PI LAMBDA THETA JOURNAL: 


ALPHA X1—University of Tennessee 
Carrie Belle Morris 
Millertown Pike, Route 5 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


ALPHA OMICRON—Colorado State College of Education 
Ramona Ross 
1940 Tenth Avenue 
Greeley, Colorado 


ALPHA Pi—Wayne University 
Doris McDearman 
5814 Eastlawn 
Detroit 13, Michigan 


Alumna Chapters 


CENTRAL Missouri—Columbia, Missouri 
Jane C. Fyfer 
8 Wayne Road _ 
Columbia, Missouri 


CENTRAL OH!IO—Columbus, Ohio 


564 Oak 
Columbus 5, Ohio 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Ka n Steinmetz 
8045 Drexel Avenue 

Chicago 19, Illinois 


CouNcIL BLUFFS-OMAHA 
Mary Ellen Patterson 
2555 Ellison Avenue 
Omaha, Nebraska 


DayYToN, OHIO 
Martha Sharkey 
550 Forest Avenue 
Dayton, Ohio 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Emma N. Seaton P 
17303, Woodingham Drive 
Detroit, Michigan 


EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 
Dorothy Erskine 


x 41 
Newburgh, Indiana 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Lettie P. Trefz 
953 No. Audubon Road 


Indianapolis 1, Indiana 


Kansas CITY 
Fredricka Pearson 
2837 Parkwood Blvd. 
Kansas City 2, Kansas 


Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
Mildred L. Davidson 
408 W. 19th Street 
Santa Ana, California 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA—San Francisco, California 
Myra R. Green 
1362-30th Avenue 
San Francisco 22, California 


NORTHERN INDIANA—South Bend, Indiana 
Myrtle S. Burns 
406 Napoleon Boulevard 
South Bend, Indiana 


NorTHERN On10—Cleveland, Ohio 
Matilda F. Bishop 
14509 Milverton Road 
Shaker Heights 20, Ohio 


PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 
Anna L. Davis 
1287 E. Washington Street 
Pasadena, California 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
Evelyn M. Powell 
3727 N.E. Flanders 
Portland 15, Oregon 


St. Louts, Missouri 
Bessie J. Wolfner 
709 Skinker Boulevard 
St. Louis, 5, Missouri 


SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 
Annetta E. James 
510 National Avenue 
National City, California 


SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 
Mabel Farley 
371 E, San Salvador Street 
San Jose 12, California 


SANTA BARBARA, CALIFORNIA 
Esther Poulsen 
612 E. Valerio 
Santa Barbara, California 


SOUTHERN INDIANA—Bloomington, Indiana 
Lora Batchelor 
305 North Park 
Bloomington, Indiana 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Ruby Graber 
W. 907 Frederick Avenue 
Spokane 12, Washington 


TOLEDO, OHIO 
Ethel Wooden 
2717 Fulton Street 
Toledo 10, Ohio 


WASHINGTON—Seattle, Washington 
Zella Stewart 
410-11th Avenue North 
Seattle 2, Washington 


WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA—Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Helen Heazlett 
1040 Blackridge Road 
Wilkinsburg, Pa. 








